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EASTERN LANGUAGES AND LEARNING. =| 


i steady growth of the intercourse between | | 
West and East, together with the increasing influ- | 
ence which this intercourse is exerting on the tenden- | 
cies of modern thought, as well as the analogy between | | 
the languages, creeds, habits, andcustoms of the ancient 
civilization of the Orient and those of the Occident, 
have invested the study of Eastern philology with | 
much importance for linguistic, historical, and even 
practical purposes. This fact has been so generally 
recognized in Europe that at nearly all the larger uni- 
versities one, if not two, professorships—one for the 
Semitic, the other for the Sanscrit and consanguine 
languages—have been founded, while journals express- 
ly devoted to advance this branch of knowledge hav 
for years appeared in France, England, and Germany. 
Even the United States, in spite of the more utilitarian 
character of their people, have not remained behind 
the rest of the world in this respect, and we possess 
an Oriental Society which prints a regular journal, in 
which many valuable articles have already been pub- 
lished. And while so much is being done for the study 
of the Eastern languages and learning abroad, it will 
no doubt be interesting to know something about the 
attention which they receive at home; and this may 
perhaps best be illustrated by referring to the case of 
British India, as not only the most accessible country 
in Asia, but because it is governed by a European 
power. 

No less than four different civilizations, the Bramin- 
istic, Parseeistic, Buddhistic, and Islamitic, encounter 
in India the civilization of Europe, and their relations 
toward each other are most distinctly perceptible in 
the western portion, the Presidency of Bombay. The 
inferior and higher educational institutions, established 
there under the auspices of the government, have con- 
tributed greatly to a diffusion of Western ideas, and in 
a measure overcome the prejudices which once existed 
against them. The Hindoos and the Parsees have 
thus far shown themselves the most favorable to the 
reception of this culture, while the Mohammedans 
have most strongly resisted it. The reason why the 
former are so willing to acquire English and to profit 
by Western knowledge is that they have discovered 
their practical value. It is for the sake of the very 
considerable advantages which even a superficial Euro- 
pean education holds out to them that they consent to 
forego their religious scruples. With the latter, the 
religious fanaticism is still too strong to be influenced 
by any personal inducements, and the result is that 
their children very rarely attend the English high- 
schools and colleges in Western India. As the 
British government refuses to acknowledge those dis- 
tinctions of caste and privilege which the native 
rulers have always conceded, the Bramins seek to 
regain their former ascendency by a monopoly of the 
lower official positions (for the higher are exclusively 
reserved for Englishmen), to which an acquaintance 
with the English language and literature is indispensa- 
ble. A natural sequence of this preference for a 
foreign tongue and culture is the neglect of the native, 
and especially of the Sanscrit. A Bramin, thoroughly 
versed in Sanscrit law, was formerly always sure of a 
career, because all Indian science, whether relating to 
theology, rhetoric, grammar, philology, logic, law, 
medicine, astronomy, music, and art, was taught in 
that language alone. But when these branches, which 
could not be mastered without long and intense appli- 
cation, ceased tobe available under British rule, those 
who expected a provision in life abandoned the study 
of Sanscrit for that of English, and this gave rise to a 
new class of Hindoos, popularly known as “ Young 
Bombay,” or “ Young Bengal.” The ancient litera- 
ture of the land was no longer desirable, and became a 
matter of secondary importance to all who had received 
a Western education. Yet this want of appreciation of 
the native language was only partly due to personal 











. considerations. The neglect into which it.gradually 


fell must be equally ascribed to the heads of the Eng- 
lish system of education introduced in India. In 1835, 


| when the question was discussed whether the Eastern 
- , languages—Sanscrit, 


Arabic, and Persian—or the 
| English should be made the principal language in the 
schools, Lord Macaulay, the founder of the present 





of all learning and wisdom. One of them is reported ac- 
tually to have said that the languages of India were only 
fit to express the thoughts of children—a remark which 
conclusively proves its author’s prejudice. The Eng- 
lish high-schools, colleges, universities, or whatever 
else they are called, may therefore be said to injure, 


system, displayed such a hostility to everything Ori- | rather than to promote, a scientific study of Sanscrit, 


| its support from their study, and even to suspend the 
printing of some very rare works in Sanscrit and Ara- | 
bic, such as the great epic J/ahabharata, whose publi- 
ication the famous English historian declared onning 
‘better than “an accumulation of waste paper.” It 
was entirely owing to the energetic efforts of the 
Asiatic Society at Calcutta, the model of all similar 
institutions elsewhere, that the publication of these 
| works could be continued. When all attempts to ob- 
tain an appropriation to this end from the Anglo-In- 
dian government had failed, the society succeeded in 
securing the monthly sum of five hundred rupees from 
the English board of directors, which still is being 
paid. 


Beside the Asiatic Society at Calcutta and the less 


e | important one at Bombay, there are in the whole coun- 


try only three institutions where the native classics, 
Sanscrit, Arabic, and Persian, are specially cultivated. 
These are the Sanscrit colleges at Benares and Cal- 
cutta, and the Mohammedan Medresaat the latter place. 
In spite of the Anglicizing tendencies of the Indian ed- 
ucational system, they are still flourishing. The only 
institution of a similar kind in Western India, the San- 
scrit college at Puna, was merged in 1857 into an 
English school for Hindoos, Parsees, and Mohamme- 
dans, and its funds were applied to English studies. 
Most of the professors were pensioned off, for the ma- 
jority refused to teach anything but Bramin Sanscrit ; 
a few, who were tempted to remain, lost caste by con- 
senting to teach the sacred language to the unclean. 
The study of the Indian sciences proper, such as phi- 
losophy, rhetoric, grammar, logic, etc., which had been 
diligently cultivated at Puna, was in this manner abol- 
ished. 

In 1857, during the Sepoy rebellion, the three first 
Indian universities were opened ; one at Calcutta, the 
second at Madras, and the third at Bombay. These, 
however, were not universities in the Western sense of 
the term, but simply high-schools, under the manage- 
mentof the local governments. They conferred degrees, 
for which a knowledge of two languages was required. 
The English was, of course, the first ; the other was left to 
the option of the candidate, who could choose the San- 
scrit, Arabic, Persian, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Hindos- 
tanee, Malayan, Bengali, Uviya (the language of 
Orissa), Marathi, Telegu, Tamil, Guzerati, or Portu- 
guese. Most aspirants for degrees naturally selected 
their native language for the second, because it re- 
quired the least preparation. Aside from this, very 
little was done for instruction in the Oriental classics 
or the provincial idioms, which were left to take care 
of themselves. A change took place in 1863, when 
the senates of the universities of Calcutta and Bombay 
resolved to restrict the choice of the second language 
for the philological course to the so-called classical— 
Sanscrit, Arabic, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew—and to 
exclude all modern languages, except the English, from 
the university. It was probably expected that this 
measure would give a greater impulse to the study of 
Sanscrit, which should certainly be more congenial to 
the Orientals than Latin or Greek. But the candidate, 
even if a Hindoo, seems generally to prefer the Latin, 
because it is taught by all the tutors ; and for this rea- 
son, as well as because the examination in it is less 
difficult to pass than in Sanscrit, the Western language 
is the more popular. In Madras, though it is called 
the “benighted presidency,” and regarded as the seat 
of ignorance and superstition, one of the modern lan- 
guages_has, however, been retained in the academic 
curriculum, A very serious obstacle to the study of 
the native languages is that all the different branches 
of learning—mathematics, history, physics, geography, 
etc.—are taught in English, and that the answers at the 
examinations must be returned in it. 


It will be sufficiently apparent from this slight sketch 
that the educational interests of India are under the 
control of men who care little or nothing for the East- 
ern languages and literature. They are mostly Oxford 
graduates, who regard their alma mater as the fountain 


























_ {ental that the government was induced to withdraw |and it is only the very liberal support given by the 


Anglo-Indian government, and certain wealthy per- 
sons, to native ai European scholars, that keeps alive 
the love of Oriental archzology in its cradle. 








OUR REDUNDANT CURRENCY. 

Mises condition of Wall Street for the past two 

weeks does not sustain the favorite theory that 
we have too much money afloat. There are too many 
greenbacks, says the Secretary of the Treasury. This 
country requires, says some one else, exactly so many 
millions wherewith to do its business. Every com- 
munity, says another, needs just so many dollars per 
head of population, and there is more than that 
proportion now afloat; hence all our financial evils. 
Contract, says the Secretary. Contract, say also the 
others ; but stop contracting when you get down to 
our mark. Get to that mark and all will be weil. 
The population theory ought to provide for an addi- 
tional issue of notes as fast as every additional child 
is born; but it does not. It only proposes to adjust 
the issue to population after every census—once in 
ten years. The results would be that our currency 
would be exactly right in quantity only for one instant 
of time, for every moment new babies are born; and 
that all the children born between the census periods 
would have to wait from one day to ten years before 
getting their rightful share of the common stock of 
money. 

How is it, if there be too much money, that it should 
be painfully scarce in the very centre of finance and 
trade—New York? What has-become of the redun- 
dant portion of the money? The superabundance 
ought to be left over somewhere and-would most 
naturally pile itself up here. Instead of finding 
money superabundant, greenbacks have been so scarce 
that our strongest banks have had hard work to get 
enough wherewith to pay their debts. 

It would be rather a complicated computation to 
ascertain how many shoes our population of thirty- 
five millions need every year, and of what kind: and 
size; but it could be got at more exactly than the 
quantity of money they wish to use from time to time. 
Economists have given up attempting to fix the quan- 
tity of shoes that should be made, and leave that to be 
settled by the separate action of each consumer and 
each shoemaker. The result is that no man who 
wants to buy a pair of shoes has to go barefoot even 
for a day, and the shoemakers: never have shoes 
enough in over-supply to induce them to throw any 
away. If shoes were redundant, we should find them 
often in the ash-barrels new, fresh-polished, without a 
scratch on sole or upper. So with greenbacks, if they 
were redundant. 

It is an essential part of wisdom to discover what 
you do not know and what you cannot know. Having 
found out these things, one has his time and thought 
left for learning something that can be learned. No 
man is wise enough or ever will be wise enough to 
know what quantity of money the people can profitably 
use in their daily business. One man is over-cautious 
and another is reckless. One man will lay away 
greenbacks months before the debts to which he 
intends to apply them are to come due. Another will 
take the chance of the last moment. Some men carry 
pocket-books stuffed full of ready money ; others, for 
the sake of safety, carry little or no money. Many 
hoard lawful money, whether it be gold or paper; 
others convert all their ready money into what are 
called deposits in bank—that is, part with their money 
in exchange for a bank promise to pay it back when 
the original owner has demanded it. For any man or 
any small body of men to suppose themselves wise 
enough to regulate this matter for the people is absurd. 
If furnishing the supply of money were left to the peo- 
ple, without any legislation from the public authorities, 
the supply of currency would always be as wisely regu- 
lated as is now the supply of shoes. If our money 
were, as of old, composed of gold, wherever there 
was not gold enough the people would draw all they 
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wanted either from other countries or our own mines. 
If there was too much gold here, they would send the 
surplus abroad and get something that was more use- 
ful. 

The evil in our present currency is not in its redun- 
dancy, but in its bad quality. If, instead of four hun- 
dred millions of greenbacks, we had four hundred mil- 
lions of gold coin floating about among us as our only 
money, should we hear anything of redundancy and of 
the necessity for contraction? Before the economists 
could find out there was too much gold among us, or 
that our money was redundant, the people would have 
quietly shipped what they did not need to other coun- 
tries—the evil would be cured almost before it existed. 

If the contractionists: will only start with one or two 








what Congress was going to do or mightdo? The 
man who appealed to them did not ask them to say 
whether the laws would always leave him free in the 
future ; he asked simply whether he was free as the 
law then stood. How could they take cognizance of 
an incomplete and inchoate law? What official notice 
had’ they that the law was to be altered? Is it not 
mere impertinence in them to meddle in any way with 
the business proper of Congress ; to watch the pro- 
gress of legislation; to seek to know what Congress 
is debating about? They have to do only with the 
law as it stands completed in the statute-book. They 
have’ nothing to do with bills proposed or referred 
or passed in one house and hanging in another. 

It was base cowardice that prompted this postpone- 








simple truths, to wit, that a currency which is good, | ment of duty; a fear that Congress might turn around 
one which has an intrinsic value, never can be redun- | and somehow wreak its vengeance on the court or its 


dant ; and that of a bad currency, one which has not 
an intrinsic value, there will always be too much so 
long as there is any, they will find that the point to 
which to address their thoughts is, how to improve the 


guality of our money; that done, the guantity will 


regulate itself. Our present money will always be 
bad, be there little or much of it, so long as it has no 
intrinsic value. Coin has intrinsic value; so has a 
promise to pay coin, if means are provided for keeping 
the promise. If government will simply provide 
means for paying these greenback promises-to-pay, we 
shall hear no more of this theoretic redundancy ac- 
companied by actual scarcity. 








THE McARDLE = CASE. 

‘by a question of personal liberty the Supreme 

Court of the United States postpones uttering a 
decision toa more convenient season. Not because the 
judges have not reached a conclusion; not that the 
court needs further time to examine the question, nor 
that it desires a reargument of the points that the 
court may be assisted to a safer judgement—for none 
of these reasons is it dumb when duty calls upon it to 
speak. Itis afraid. It is cowed. There is no need 
that Congress shall hereafter pass laws to restrain the 
powers of the court. It has only to threaten, and the 
trembling judges will cringe and be silent. The snap 
of the whip is enough; the actual lash may be forborne. 

A citizen of this country is in bonds ; he insists that 
his imprisonment is unlawful. Failing to get relief 
short of that, he reaches the highest court in the land 
—the theoretical fountain of justice—and asks it to 
decide a question which for many centuries has been 
held in the mother country and in this to be the most 
sacred question that can be laid before a judicial tri- 
bunal: that of the right of a man to his personal free- 
dom. It is a question which, by all the practice of 
courts in England and here, is never to be postponed, 
but to be acted upon with all the promptitude possible. 
Every day that the humblest person in the nation is 
unrighteously deprived of his personal liberty is a day 
of disgrace to the country and of deep disgrace to the 
judiciary. It is for just such cases that the judiciary 
is necessary as a department of the government ; for 
such cases chiefly that it is instituted. No judiciary 
is needed save to protect the weak from the powerful, 
the individual from the oppression of the rest of the 
community. The strong can ¢ake care of themselves. 
When judges refuse or neglect to stand between the 
weak and the powerful, they shirk their proper work ; 
they take their salaries on false pretences. In taking 
pay under such circumstances they steal; just as 
truly steal as does the handicraftsman who neglects 
his day’s labor, and then comes at night to take a 
day’s wages. These judges have been advanced to 
posts of the very highest honor and power, and have 
been secured in them for life, to no other intent than 
that they should pay the people back by protecting 
every one of the people from the abuses of power. If 
from fear or indolence, or love of personal comfort, 
they refuse this plain duty, as honest men they should 
resign the dignity and the reward. Every day that they 
hold their offices after having become unwilling to do 
their proper work, they are taking money they do not 
earn ; they are receiving honors and credit to which 
they have no claim. . 

The excuse for this postponement of a decision 
which the court was ready to make and bound by duty 
‘to make is, that Congress was about to pass a new law 
affecting the case. What had the judges to do with 





judges. Do the judges think that the party majority 
in Congress will be turned away from its designs upon 
the court, whatever they may be, by this cringing atti- 
tude? Willit not rather be emboldened to kick the self- 
degraded court the harder? When that party majority 
has in the White House a President in accord with 
itself, as in a few weeks it will have, the first step 
taken will probably be one that shall effectually fetter 
the court and render it incapable of harm. Judges 
enough will be appointed to drown the voices of the 
cowardly men who have thus given up their own last 
chance to exhibit a bold and honest devotion to duty. 

A citizen is in bonds, in captivity, deprived of 
personal freedom—unlawfully, as he alleges. The 
highest court in the land finds that he is unlawfully 
held, but dare not say so. That the court was con- 
vinced his imprisonment was unlawful is manifest ; for 
a decision that he was lawfully held would not have 
run counter to the wishes of Congress. Such a deci- 
sion, if they could conscientiously have come to it, 
there would have been no reason for postponing. Nor 
would Congress have had any need to pass an act to 
interfere with the course of the court if a decision in 
conformity with the wishes of Congress could have 
been had. There can be no doubt that the court knew 
McArdle was held against law and did not dare to say 
so. The man is left in bonds a year longer because 
the court finds it inconvenient just now to speak the 
truth. If it had been a question of the ownership or 
possession of property, the court would, no doubt, 
have spoken promptly rather than let it remain in 
wrong hands for a year longer. So much more do 
they regard the rightful possession of dollars than the 





rightful possession of his own person by one of their 
fellow-men. 

Honor to the veteran Grier and to Judge Field, who, 
it is understood, protested against this neglect of duty 
by the court of which they were members! Shame, 
deep shame, to the veteran Nelson, who has dimmed 
for ever his previous high repute for courage and 
honesty by turning craven at the last! We are prat- 
ing every day about the corruption of the judiciary in 
the inferior courts of the country. How can we look 
now for purity in any of the streams through which 
justice is distributed among men, when the very foun- 
tain of justice is foul? The corruption from bribes 
is in no degree worse than the corruption of fear. 
ibe is a rather discouraging reflection that, in the 

course of human events, certain institutions should 
be handed down from generation to generation, like 
original sin, and serve as a continued check to human 
progress. To dispense with them is perhaps one of 
the most difficult problems which history has yet to 
solve, for it is at times far more trying to establish the 
new than to pull down the old. The reader may at 
first feel surprised that a subject apparently so harm- 
less should engender such a serious train of thought ; 
and yet it is our honest opinion that nothing- is more 
certain than that the present computation of the 
Easter festival belongs to those time-worn customs 
whose extinction could only result beneficially. The 
venerable fathers of the Nicanean Council, to whom 
we are originally indebted for the conception, would 
probably themselves be rather surprised over the 
excessive stability of their ordinance could they be , 
aware that it has already flourished for fifteen hundred | 
years. The object which they had mainly in view 








SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT EASTER. 








was, no doubt, to draw a broad line of demarcation 


between the specific Christian festival of the Resu« 
rection and the Jewish Passover, which had early been 
incorporated in the Church; but they could hardly 
have contemplated to set up a canon valid for all 
coming time, for compliance with its provisions 
appears nowhere expressly enjoined under penalties. 
It was only gradually that the observance became a 
universal practice. 

It is well known that, according to the decision of 
the Nicznean Council, Easter-day falls on the first 
Sunday after the first full moon after the vernal equi- 
nox; and the feast oscillates, therefore, during the 
present century, between the 22d of March and the 
25th of April—a period of thirty-five days. The im- 
perfect mode of computation then in use scarcely 
admitted of any other and more accurate arrange- 
ment. But to-day the case is different. The compu- 
tation of Easter ranks still, even with the greatly 
simplified method invented by Gauss, among the most 
intricate arithmetical calculations ; and the technical 
terms “golden number,” ‘“dominical letter,” “solar 
cycle,” etc. employed, seem to lay eyes something 
very much like the astronomical abrakadabra. With 
the countless and profoundly important questions 
which the mind of man is now constantly called upon 
to investigate, the labor bestowed on such computa- 
tions appears to us a wanton waste of time and brains 
which might both be more profitably employed. There 
are, of course, always people who take a special de- 
light in such bootless pains, and the solution of the 
Easter problem would therefore, perhaps, not be so 
objectionable on that account alone did not other and 
more serious objections exist against the excessive 
and unnecessary mobility of the festival. 

The present location of Easter is in truth of no con- 
ceivable advantage to anybody. It has no dogmatic 
significance whatever, the whole being a matter of 
expediency; and the Protestant and the Catholic 
Churches could therefore easily agree on the adop- 
tion of some other system. Neither of them can have 
any substantial interest at stake in the preservation of 
the custom. Thehaste and preoccupation of modern 
society make a fixed division of time, the blessings of 
which we daily experience, an imperative want. 
“Time,” says the popular adage, “is money,” and for 
the business of every-day life a regular division of 
time means a saving of both time azd money. By 
Easter we regulate the school year and the children’s 
vacations. And here it may be asked why the school 
year should not be made to correspond with the ordi- 
nary one; but such a radical change might do more 
harm than good, for the question would then arise, 
which church festival is to be set apart for confirma- 
tion ?—Christmas being manifestly unsuitable for that 
purpose. Another serious objection would be that 
winter, which is the best season for study, would be 
cut in two by it. But though a change of the church 
and school year would not seem advisable, we are con- 
vinced that the next possible proximate fixture of 
Easter would be cordially approved by all. Both 
terms of the school year would then be equalized; the 
mercantile world would have a certain, clearly-ascer- 
tained period for the spring sales, and many other 
classes of the community would probably likewise feel 
the good effects of the improvement. Nor could any- 
thing be more simple than the way in which this 
object might be accomplished. The Easter festival 
has been very properly associated with Sunday, and 
no date can therefore be fixed permanently for its 
observance. But if this fluctuation is unavoidable, it 
needs by no means be so great as it is. Let the last 
Friday in March be selected for Good Friday and the 
first Sunday in April for Easter Sunday, and the whole 
extent of the variation will at once be reduced to 
within a single week. Whether the one or the other 
of these two methods is preferable, the almanac- 
makers could easily settle with the theologians. In 
either case, it would dispense with .the present artifi- 
cial and indefinite system of calculation. 

Many readers will no doubt readily agree with our 
proposition, but content themselves with regarding it 
as a reform that cannot be carried out in practice. 
How are all Christian denominations to be brought to 
act when the days of church councils which passed 
laws for the whole of Christendom are long past? The 
obstacles would certainly be great and numerous. The 














question might even produce another schism among the 
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churches. But, apart from the circumstance that the ' 


Easter festival of the Greek Catholics differs from that 
of the Roman Catholics, the churches are already at 
issue among themselves upon other points. We 
maintain, therefore, the propriety of agitating the 
question by the convocations and conferences of 
religious bodies all the world over. 








COMMON CARRIERS. 


HE absolute liability of common carriers for the 
safe delivery of goods entrusted to them for 
carriage has long been a favorite and well-established 
doctrine of the common law. There are but two ex- 
ceptions to the rule: where losses are caused by the 
act of Gop or the public enemy, the carrier is not 
liable ; for robbery, loss, fire, and every other accident 
and incident of risk the carrier is liable to the full 
extent of the value of thearticle lost. Anda common 
carrier is by law obliged to carry all that is offered for 
carriage to the extent of the capacity of his vehicles. 
Long ago, in the stage-coach era, the doctrine of lim- 
ited liability by a general notice was introduced, but 
the doctrine was carried so far that eminent English 
judges have regretted its introduction. 

In this country the courts have never gone the 
length of holding the doctrine of general notice. They 
hold that where special notice was given to the owner 
that certain reasonable restrictions had been adopted, 
such restrictions, if reasonable, would be carried out, 
They have, however, decided that carriers may by a 
contract alter their common-law relations, and make 
such agreement with the owner of goods entrusted to 
them as he chooses to enter into. Under these deci- 
sions Carriers very generally insert in the receipts they 
give for goods long limitations of their liability, which 
in effect would sweep away all liability. Carriers of 
passengers’ baggage very generally limit their liability 
to fifty dollars for each package, and passengers in the 
hurry of travel never notice the restriction. It is 
attempted by these carriers to make such contracts 
legal. They say that a person receiving a receipt for 
baggage is bound to read it, and if he receives it with- 
out objection, he is to be held as having assented to 
all it contains. Considering that these receipts are 
often given at night in dark cars and in the hurry of 
departure, it seems ridiculous to charge a passenger 
with knowledge of the contents and assent on his 
part to them. The Supreme Court of New York has 
lately decided that such acceptance of a receipt is not 
in itself evidence of assent. Judge Shipman, of the 
United States Circuit Court, has, however, decided 
the reverse, and that such acceptance is evidence of a 
concurrence with the terms of the receipt which 
makes it binding on both parties. In the case decided 
by him, however, Judge Shipman held that the limita- 
tion of liability to fifty dollars for each article meant 
not each trunk or package, but each article in the 
trunk. Of course, there will be an immediate altera- 
tion of the express receipts to meet this view, but the 
guestion still remains—has the carrier an arbitrary 
right to fix a sum for which alone he will be liable? 

Now, the policy of the law has always been a strict 
one toward the carriers. It rests upon the conveni- 
ence and security of the public. It will not allow the 
carrier to excuse himself for the non-delivery of the 
goods delivered to him by showing their loss by fire, 
robbery, or any other accident. The reason is given 
by the elementary writers. It is this: the carrier 
must have no temptation to dishonesty. If he be held 
to strict accountability, he will hold his servants to 
the like strict accountability; but if the law relax his 
liability, so he will inevitably relax his care and dili- 
gence in the safe keeping of the property entrusted to 
him. Now, when a person is travelling and delivers 
his baggage-check to an express agent, and receives 
from the agent a little slip of paper with the number of 
his check upon it, he puts it in his pocket without 
critical examination. If his baggage arrives safely, all 
is well. But if it do not, it is certainly a very great 
stretch of the doctrines of the law to say that the 
owner has assented and become a party to a contract 
which be has not read, and the legal effect of which no 
layman can determine. If the carrier can thus limit 
his liability to fifty dollars for each trunk or package, 
why may he not limit it to one doilar, which would 
practically be a totalimmunity from any liability at all? 
The baggage-express is a convenient servant of the 
public, but if such pretensions as are now put forward 
on its behalf should, be tolerated, it would be an unmiti- 
gated nuisance, and would rapidly degenerate into a 
machine for wholesale plunder of passengers’ baggage. 
The wisdom of the common law in the case of common 








improved by further progress in the direction of irre- 
sponsibility. : 


MYTHOLOGY AND ART. 
Il. 

HE earliest of personal gods was, perhaps, the em- 

bodiment of the outer, fleshly love, just as the latest 
of gods is love, theinner spiritual emotion. It is in love 
the passion that one feels his duality most readily and 
keenly—feels himself hurried away by a power over 
which he seems to lose instead of gaining control. 
The Greek called it by a name, Erés (‘Epue, from the 
root ép- ejpw: cf. Lat. sero, to bind), signifying the 
binder, one might almost say, the enchainer. He 
placed it, as the Hindoo did, far away at the beginning 
of things, as the principle at once of union and diremp- 
tion, and hence of productivity. Next in order after 
Love would come the Furies, then Strife. The Greek 
called the former ‘Epiwte, the latter "Epec, words both 
derived from the same root as "Epwe, and, notwithstand- 
ing their difference of signification, both containing the 
fundamental idea of binding, confinement, want of 
freedom. The Furies are personifications of revenge, 
remorse, and envy ; what powers enslave the spirit 
more than these? Well did the ancients understand 
the nature of these feelings, when they represented 
the furies as maddening goddesses who incessantly 
pursued their victims and left them no continued rest 
or peace ! 

The further progress of personification may best be 
illustrated from the mythology of the Greeks, which, 
being the most highly developed of all mythologies, 
can be studied with most advantage. Love, revenge, 
remorse, envy, and strife then were the earliest Greek 
personifications. Their genealogies were a much later 
invention, and came into existence only after personi- 
fication had become so far developed as to demand the 
introduction of system into it. The powers that free 
from the influence of these passions would probably 
come next: they are Apollo, Artemis, Athéné, and 
Hestia. Apollo has four attributes, and it would be 
impossible to choose four whose influence should be 
better calculated to soothe and free the spirit. He is 
the god of purification, the condition whereof is year- 
long servitude and toil. French novelists think this 
remedy is a discovery of theirs ; for example, Madame 
Sand in her Valvédre. They are greatly mistaken. 
Apollo is the god of music, whose calming influence 
need only be alluded to. He is the god of archery and 
manly exercises ; and finally, he is the god of death. 
Artemis, his sister, is the chaste goddess of the moon 
and of hunting. She ranges the fresh, green woods 
all night, when the dew is on the grass and all nature 
is calm and soothing. Apollo means the Dispeller or 
Repeller; Artemis, the Fitter or Arranger. Well 
might the Greeks call them the children of Leto, For- 
getfulness. Athéné, the Restrainer of Slaughter, who 
was represented as springing into existence full-armed, 
is the last of the pathological gods, with the exception 
of Hestia, the goddess of domestic affection. It is re- 
markable that Artemis, Athéné, and Hestia are the 
only deities in the Greek mythology over whom Erés 
was said to have no power. 

The first personifications of natural objects would 
probably be the Sun, the Moon, and the Winds, as 
these are named from their immediate effects upon the 
human body, and their modes of encroachment on 
spiritual freedom, rather than from any other quality. 
The Sun, "HAtoc, accordingly means the Seizer or Grasp- 
er (fr. éAeiv), the Moon, ZeAjvn, is probably the femi- 
nine corresponding. The winds are: from the North- 


| East, Bopfdc, the Eater or Biter ; from the South-East, 


Edpoc, the Singer or Scorcher ; from the South-West, 
Noroc, the Drencher; and from the North-West, 
Zépupoc, the Gloom-bringer, the Storm. These being 
once thoroughly personified and endowed with partic- 
ular attributes, the process is fully begun, and further 
developements are easy and natural. As the stuttering, 
outrageously amusing Brid’oison, in the Barbicr de 
Séviile, says: On est toujours fils de quelgwun,; and 
so the Greeks thought. From the Sun, the Moon, and 
the Winds the passage was easy to the broad, bright 
sky, the father and container of these. Zeus, or Jupi- 
ter (Zede-rarjp), means nothing more than this: he sits 
upon the summit of Olympus, which means the Shin- 
ing (fr. yaurw). His wife is Héré, the low, heavy, 
dense atmosphere, or the Mist. Héré’s name is still 
in all our mouths in the form ay. Zeus reigns su- 
preme, but is engaged in continual quarrels with his 
wife, who is disposed to have a will of her own. He 
is long-suffering toward her, and is never surprised at 
her freaks, however frequently they may occur. Zeus 
is the father of the gods, and there never was a period 


carriers can hardly be improved; certainly cannot be at which a personification higher and more embracing 


| 


| than he was actually worshipped by the Greeks as 
|supreme. The personal gods that, in the theogony, 
| precede Jupiter were simply abstractions made for the 
| purpose of supplying a geneniiogy for the aciual gods, 
and especially for Jupiter, whom the Greeks, notwith- 
; standing his supremacy, could not imagine as self- 
,created. The nature-gods anterior to Zeus show us 
i the first rude attempt of the growing mind to construct 
| a philosophy of the universe, and they are exceedingly 
| interesting on that account. They show a great ad- 
| vance in the power of thinking and abstracting. Zeus 
lis the son of Kpsvoc, Time, and ‘Pen, Change ; these, 
| again, are children of Otpavéc and Taia, Heaven and 
| Earth; literally, the Uplifted and the Low-lying. 
| Heaven himself is the son of Earth, who is preceded 
| by nothing but Chaos, the yawning Abyss. Beyond 
| this the Greek and, indeed, Indo-Germanic mind gen- 
| erally cannot go. It stops utterly short and retraces 
‘its steps. In this relation nothing could be more in- 
structive, as showing the universal bent of Aryan 
, thinking, than the one hundred and twenty-ninth 
i hymn of the tenth book of the Rég- Veda, given by Max 
| Miller in his /7?éstory of Saushrit Literature: 
“ Nor Aught nor Naught existed: yon bright sky 
Was not, nor heaven’s broad woot outstretched above. 


What covered all? what sheitered? what concealed? 


Was it the water’s fathomless abyss? 

There was not death—yet was there naught immortal, 
There was no confine betwixt day and night ; 

The only One breathed breathless by itself— 
Other than It there nothing since has been. 
Darkness there was, and all at first was veiled 

In gloom profound—an ocean without light. 

The germ that still lay covered in the husk 

Burst forth, one nature, from the fervent heat, 
Then first came love upon it, the new spring 

Of mind—yea, poets in their hearts discerned, 
Pondering, this bond between created things 

And uncreated. Comes this spark from earth, 
Piercing and all-pervading, or from heaven ? 

Then seeds were sown, and mighty powers arose— 
Nature below, and power and will above. 

Who knows the secret? who proclaimed it here, 
Whence, whence this manifold creation sprang? 
The gods themselves came later into being— 

Who knows from whence this great creation sprang ? 
He from whom all this great creation came, 
Whether his will created or was mute, 

The Most High Seer that is in highest heaven, 

He knows it—or perchance even He knows not.” 


The Semitic mind placed God instead of Chaos, Being 
instead of Nothing, at the beginning of things, and 
hence passed easily through creation to multiplicity. 
The Greek mind in its course forward from Chaos 
gives birth to many new creations, which it weaves 
with infinite care and ingenuity into its genealogical 
system. Never was system of science or philosophy 
more complete in all its parts than the Greek Mythol- 
ogy. 

First, then, was Chaos, the yawning Abyss, formless, 
moveless, mateless, sexless. Then came Gea, the 
Earth, female and endowed with form, resting upon 
Tartarus ; and along with her, Erés, Love, the Binder 
and Diremptor. Chaos is the parent of Erebus and 
Nox, male and female, Gloom and Night, who again 
are the parents of Ether and Hémera, Brightness and 
Day. Everywhere we observe that the negative is 
viewed as the frizs, and the positive as the accidental. 

Gea, unwedded, gave birth to Ouranos, coexten- 
sive with herself (!cduorpor), also to the mountains and 
the barren sea. Intermarrying with Ouranos, she 
became the mother of the Titans and Titanides, each 
six in number, also of the Cyclops, and the Heka- 
toncheires. Ouranos, on beholding his own offspring, 
was so horrified that, as soon as they were born, he 
concealed them in the bowels of the earth. Gza, 
however, being unable to find room for them, produced 
iron, made a sickle, and begged of her sons therewith 
to free both themselves and her from the oppression 
of Ouranos. They were all afraid except Kronos, the 
youngest, who undertook and carried out the deed. 
From the blood of Ouranos spilt upon the earth arose 
the Giants, the Furies, and the Melian Nymphs ; from 
that spilt in the sea sprang Aphrodite, who, landing 
in Cythéra, was joined by Erés. The Titans were now 
universal lords, and, by marrying each a sister, they 
soon produced a numerous progeny. Few things 
could be more instructive than the names of these 
Titans and their offspring. Kronos, Time, married 
Rheia, Change, and became the father of Hadés, Po- 
seidén, and Zeus, the Invisible, the Fleeting, and the 
Clear. It would be easy to go through the whole of 
the Greek theogony, and interpret its deities into ab- 
stractions ; we might, for example, refer to the progeny 
of Night—Death, Sleep, and Dream (Gévarog, "Yrvoe, 
"Ovetpoc), with many others whom even we assign to 
darkness as their origin ; but it is not necessary here. 

The Greek Trinity is a magnificent conception, a 
sublime projection of mind into the region of pure 
ideas, such as is‘nowhere else recorded in history. 








To trace briefly its genesis once more: First, we have 
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fetichism passing into nature-worship ; then, nature- 
worship passing into personification of the passions ; 


then, personification reverting to nature, and creating | 


gods in it; and lastly, the spectacle of the mind, con- 
scious of system, endeavoring to introduce genealogy 
into the world of the gods, beginning with Chaos and 
working back to the point where it started. The de- 
duced Zeus of the backward course is very different 
from Zeus, the personified nature-deity. He is no 
longer merely the clear, broad expanse of the all-con- 
taining sky; he is clearness and expanse themselves. 
Heis the Self-existent, the Independent, the All-power- 
ful. This and not the other is the Zeus that overcomes 
time. Let us relate briefly the pregnant Greek myth 
referring to this: Kronos, foreboding evil from his 
own ofispring, swallowed them, one after another, as 
soon as they were born. Rheia, before the birth of her 
sixth child, Zeus, applied for advice to her parents, 
Ouranos and Gea, who agreed to lend her their aid. 
Accordingly, when Zeus was born, Rheia, following 
their counsel, concealed him, and, taking a stone, she 
wrapped it in swaddling-clothes, and gave it to Kronos, 
who came, eager to devour his offspring. Kronos 
swallowed the stone and Zeus was saved. Time de- 
stroys all things save the self-existent, which is spirit. 
He devours the swaddling-clothes even of it—yea, the 
stone that is set up to tell where it was once swaddled ; 
but Zeus’s spirit, the self-existent, eludes his grasp and 
laughs him to scorn. The empire of Time is over as 
soon as Spirit is born; that is, as soon as it is con- 
scious. The concept of Zeus, therefore, is the con- 
cept of immortality ; and hence it is not strange that 
the Greek words for fe bear a strong resemblance to 
the word Zeus. Mind alone truly lives; mind only is 
immortal, and the Greeks erred only in seeking a gen- 
esis for it. 

No less remarkable than Zeus are some of his 
brothers and sisters, whom he caused the vanquished 
Kronos to disgorge. Hadés, in particular, is deserv- 
ing of attention; the conception of him is very re- 
markable. _ We are a long way from fetich-worship, 
when we come to a personification of the Invisible. 
We have risen above the sensuous world altogether, 
into the region of pure thought. Strangely enough, 
the Greeks represented Hadés both as a person and 
as a place ; at once as the ruler and the abode of the 
dead. They had come to know that, behind all this 
seeming, all this outward appearance, there was some- 
thing—whether it was some who or some where they 
could not tell—which baffled sight, but which, never- 
theless, undoubtedly was. Where does the spring 
verdure, where do the summer flowers, where do the 
autumn fruits come from? The Greek said, the daugh- 
ter of Mother Earth—Persephoné, the wife of Hadés— 
came from her abode in the under-world to reside for 
one half of the year with her mother. We, to-day, 
cannot say much more than that they come from the 
Invisible. Death comes, 

: > “and where is that which spoke 
From the depths of the eye when the spirit woke ?”” 
It has gone, the Greek said, to the Invisible, and the 
Invisible is, as truly as the Visible. How telling are 
the words of Achilleus, when he tries and fails to grasp 
the returning shade of his beloved Patroclus, which 
vanishes from him like smoke: 
"Q réro1, 7 pa Tic EoTt Ka eiv ’Aidao doporoww 
wuz?) Kad eidwAov, dtdp gpévec obK Eve TauTay, 

And not only Zeus and Hadeés, but all the Greek gods 
posterior to them, are pregnant with meaning which 
the Greeks themselves knew but dimly, but which our 
superior knowledge of the laws and operations of mind 
enables us to discover. The same mental phenomena 
which the Greeks interpreted into gods we interpret 
into abstractions; hence the ease with which the 
Greek theogony lends itself to philosophic interpreta- 
tion. Let us not suppose, however, or believe that 
the Greek knew he was philosophizing ; had he known 
that, he would have philosophized, and we should have 
been left without art and its multifarious glories. 

For Greek art was the natural and necessary out- 
come of Greek mythology, flowing as freely from it as 
water does from a mountain spring. Next to freedom, 
the most powerful aspiration of the human mind is the 
perpetuation of its products—of that which it detaches 
and objectifies. Immortality for itself is contained in 
its consciousness of freedom; immortality for its pro- 
ducts is not. Hence it labors to immortalize them. 
We have, moreover, all a strange consciousness that 
the products of mind are not private property ; for no 
sooner are we in possession of them than we hasten to 
impart them. When we say that all men desire recog- 
nition, we wrong many men; for all true men desire 
not recognition for themselves, but recognition for the 
truth they have arrived at. It may be true that the 





desire of fame is the “ last infirmity of noble minds ;” 
nevertheless, it is an infirmity, and he who, in pro- 
mulgating truth, desires to retain a claim on it, and to 
have it called by his name, is no true man. 





MOSES AND THE MONUMENTS. 


HE relation of the ancient Hebrew history to 
that of contemporary nations is one of the most 
interesting topics of modern investigation ; and what- 
ever obscurities may still shroud it, certain points 
nevertheless may now be considered clearly fixed. A 
brief exposition, therefore, of the results of recent 
researches in respect to the central figure, the com- 
manding name with which the strictly historical 
records of the Hebrews open, will doubtless be wel- 
come to many readers. For, though there is a differ- 
ence among scholars of fifty or sixty years as to the 
date of the exodus, it is established beyond question 
by monumental evidence that the period intervening 
between the entrance and the exit of the Children of 
Israel in Egypt comprises a brilliant epoch in the 
history of the kingdom of the Pharaohs and that the 
exodus itself occurred in the first half of the fourteenth 
century before Christ. 

Two thousand years had elapsed since the empire 
of the Egyptians, begun in Memphis and gradually 
extending its pyramids and its temples southward to 
Thebes, had attained a great degree of splendor and 
strength, when suddenly, as the traditions relate, a 
Semitic nomad horde, pressed hard by the Assyrians, 
broke into Egypt, across the Isthmus of Suez, and, 
having become well organized under able leaders, 
occupied the Delta, defeated the Egyptian armies, and, 
choosing their own kings, established their residence 
and camp in the city of Tanis, or, as it was called in 
Egyptian, Hanar (Avaris), and by degrees extended 
their domain to Memphis, and made the Egyptian 
kings in Southern Egypt tributaries. This foreign 
domination lasted for five hundred years; and the 
Egyptians found what satisfaction they might in writ- 
ing them down in the inscriptions with which they 
still went on covering the walls of their temples and 
tombs with the word amz, which’signifies ox-herds, or 
with the epithet, aadz, which signifies the despised. 

But, as in other similar cases of contact between an 
inferior anda superior civilization, the latter triumphed 
at last ; the nomadic hordes of the Semites yielded to 
the culture and the arts of the Egyptians, and erected 
a temple in Tanis to Sutech, the Egyptian conception 
of the Semitic Baal, and even made use of the Egyp- 
tian mode of writing on their tombs. Yet the spirit of 
the Pharaohs was unbroken, and in the end the latter 
were able to overcome their conquerors: Tanis was 
besieged and taken, and Egypt was again free. And 
from that time begins the brilliant period in its 
history, covering the nineteenth and eighteenth and 
seventeenth centuries before our era. The Egyptian 
armies pressed into Palestine, and, by the way of 
Gaza and Megiddo, to the banks of the Euphrates and 
the Tigris, and laid an annual tribute upon Babylon 
and Nineveh, and erected pillars to commemorate 
their victory upon the borders of Armenia, where, as 
the hieroglyphic inscriptions read, the heavens rest 
upon four columns. And thus it was, as Bunsen 
remarks, that Africa took its revenge upon Asia. 
Thousands of captives were brought back to labor in 
the Egyptian temples in Memphis and Thebes, on the 
walls of which they still stand delineated, bringing 
water and moistening clay and making bricks and 
spreading them in the sun to dry, while Egyptian task- 
masters stand over them, stick in hand. 

A new dynasty, known as the nineteenth, followed 
presently upon that which bad thus shaken off the 
Hyksos, as the foreign kings are commonly designated ; 
and at its head stood Ramses I., its founder, about the 
middle of the sixteenth century before our era. About 
1400 B.C., his grandson, Ramses II., began his reign, 
which lasted for sixty-six years ; and it is then that 
the first monumental synchronism occurs with the 
records of the Hebrews in the Bible. For, on the 
eastern side of the Delta, from Pelusium to Heli- 
opolis, Ramses II. constructed a series of bulwarks 
against irruptions from the side of Palestine, as well as 
with a view to keep down the Semitic population of 
his kingdom, and among them two fortified places 
named Ramses and Pachtum: “And they built for 
Pharaoh treasure cities, Pithom and Rameses ” (Z-xod. 
i, 11)—the word Pharaoh, which the Hebrews applied 
to the king, being merely a title signifying she great 
house, just as we call the Sultan the Sublime Porte. 
It was under this Pharaoh, Ramses II., that Moses 
was born and brought up, in the first half of the four- 
teenth century before Christ: 





In one of the papyrus rolls preserved in the British 
Museum, the Egyptian scribe, Pinebsa, reports to his 
chief, Amenemaput, the condition in which he 
found the city of Ramses. It is incomparable, he says, 
and life is sweet therein; the plain is filled with 
inhabitants, the ponds and canals with fishes, and the 
fields with birds, while fragrant flowers bloom in the 
meadows, and the fruits taste like honey, and the 
granaries burst with corn. And then he describes the 
preparations which had been made for the reception of 
the king at his entrance into the city, and adds that 
the pressure of men to greet him was very great, but 
more especially to lay before him, “ mighty in victory,” 
their supplications and complaints. And on the back 
of this withered papyrus is a memorandum of the very 
fact of building of which Gezes’s makes mention. 


We should naturally expect to find the term by 
which the Children of Israel were known to foreign 
nations applied to them on the Egyptian monuments ; 
and, in fact, the most recent investigation has found 
this term in the Egyptian designation Apuru. Thus, in 
a papyrus well preserved at Leyden, in Holland, is 
found the following writing from the scribe Kanitsir to 
his chief, the scribe Bakenpthah: “May my master 
find content therein that I have accomplished the task 
which my master assigned to me in the words, to wit : 
‘Give sustenance to the soldiers and also to the 
Hebrews who transport stones to the great city of the 
King Ramses-Miamun, Lover of the Truth [and who] 
are put under command of the captain of the police- 
soldiers, Ameneman.’ I supplied them with food each 
month according to the excellent command which my 
master had given unto me.” And again, in the rocks 
in the valley of Hamamat, along which went the old 
Egyptian highway from Coptos on the Nile to the 
port of Berenice on the Red Sea, is an inscription 
which contains, among other things, a review of the 
number of men employed there in constructing it, 
among whom are a troop of eight hundred Hebrews 
under the escort of Egyptian soldiers of the police of 
Libyan descent, called mazaz. 

Two things, therefore, may be considered estab- 
lished: first, that the Egyptian records name Ramses 
as the builder of the cities of Pithom and Ramses ; and 
secondly, that the same records speak of the Hebrews 
in a way to indicate that their position in respect to 
the building of these cities was that of forced laborers 
under police superintendence. Now, in the Bible, the 
builder of Pithom and Ramses appears at once as an 
oppressor of the children of Israel and as a new king 
in Egypt who knew not Joseph ; a fact which shows 
that Joseph could never have come to the court of an 
Egyptian Pharaoh, but must have been taken up by 
one of their Semitic conquerors in the Delta, who, as 
we have seen, lived at Avarin-Tanis, and thence gov- 
erned the country as far as Memphis and Heliopolis. 

After the liberation of their country from these 
usurpers, the Pharaohs of Egyptian race could have 
had no feeling for the kindred cf the latter; and for 
three hundred years, therefore, they oppressed them 
grievously, their oppression reaching its culmination 
under Ramses II. and his successor. The birth of 
Moses falls, as we have said, under Ramses II.; and 
under his successor, whom the monuments call 
Menephthes, occurred the exodus when Moses was 
eighty years of age. If, therefore, Menephthes reigned 
twenty years, as the Egyptian lists of kings state, 
Moses would have been born about the sixth year of 
Ramses, which corresponds with the statement in the 
Bible that the building of Pithom and Rameses 
occurred in the first year of Ramses II. 

The building of these cities, it must be added, had a 
strong political motive at the bottom, for they were not 
merely designed as a defence against inroads from 
Canaan, but as centres whence to afford means to 
keep down their own subjects, penetrated with the 
restless Semitic spirit, as is manifest from the treaty 
found inscribed on one of the walls at Thebes, made 
between Ramses II., in the twenty-first year of his 
reign, and Chetasar, king of the Hittites, which con- 
tains, among other things, the following clause: 
“If the subjects of King Ramses come over to the 
king of the Hittites, the king of the Hittites is not to 
receive them, but to compel them to return to the king 
of Egypt”—words which may serve to throw light upon 
the confession of Pharaoh in the Bible: “Come on, 
let us deal wisely with them [the Hebrews] ; lest they 
multiply, and it come to pass, that, when there falleth 
out any war, they join also unto our enemies, and fight 
against us, and so get them up out of the land” (Exo- 
dus i, 10). 

For it was not merely by military measures that the 
Pharaohs undertook to keep down their turbulent 
Semitic population ; they resorted to other less:cruel, ' 
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more insidious, devices. According to the ancient 
belief, the gods of various countries were in fact the 
same, though designated by different names. Ramses 
availed himself of this fact, and offered sacrifices to the 
god of the strangers, to Baal-Sutech, and erected 
temples to him in the old Semitic city of Tanis (the 
Zoan of the Bible), relics of which have been discov- 
ered in modern times ; for it was in Tanis that the 
calf of Baal had remained from the days of the Semitic 
protectors of Joseph. The colossal sitting statue of 
Ramses in Bashin is the one which he caused to be 
made for this very temple, and must, therefore, have 
been seen by Moses, for the Bible mentions Zoan- 
Tanis as the place where, at the command of the 
Lord, Moses worked his wonders (Psa/ms xxviii. 12, 
43). And still more did Menephthes, the Pharaoh of 
the exodus, resort to these acts of conciliation. Too 
weak to domineer, as his ancestors had done, he con- 
tented himself with inscribing on his banner, in the 
designation of himself, the words “The adorer of 
Sutech-Baal, of Tanis ;” and even went so far in his 
attempt to quell the Semitic uproar, which was ever 
threatening him, as to represent the god Baal on the 
back of one of his own colossi, together with his own 
son as the priest of Baal. 

Touching the Egyptian origin of the name of Moses, 
says Brugsch, there can be now but one opinion. 
The monuments make mention of several persons 
who bore the name of JZas or Massu, a word signify- 
ing “the child ;” among others, one of the governors 
of Athiopia, under the Pharaoh of the exodus, with 
whom, indeed, Josephus seems to have confounded 
Moses the lawgiver, when he speaks of the latter as 
having led an Egyptian army to A&thiopia in his 
youth, and having penetrated to Meroe, where he 
married the Egyptian princess Tharbis, who out of 
love to him had opened the gates of that city. 

The whole legislation of Moses, it has often been 
remarked, shows the traces of his Egyptian origin ; 
and there is one fact in relation to it mentioned by 
Brugsch which we do not remember to have met with 
before. The religious monuments of the Egyptians, 
whether stone or papyrus, bear testimony everywhere 
to the fact that the priests had originally a distinct 
conception, and taught the doctrine, of the unity of 
Gop ; and that however much this doctrine may have 
been perverted afterward in the animal worship of the 
people, it was still preserved by the priests in their 
mysteries, and revealed to the initiated, but to them 
alone, although a dark allusion to it was made in the 
papyrus roll which was put into the mouth of the dead 
to accompany them to the grave. The name, how- 
ever, of the axe God was not mentioned in these rolls ; 
it was only paraphrased with the words xuk pu nuk: 
“T AM THAT I AM ”—words which recall at once the 
similar phrase in Exodus (iii. 14) with which Gop 
names himself to Moses and the children of Israel, 
and which, in their Hebrew form, Fahveh, mispro- 
nounced Jehovah, signifies the same as the Egyptian 
formula nuk pu nuk—“1 am that I am.” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE ORBITAL AND AXIAL MOTIONS OF THE 
PLANETS. : 
O THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Sir: “Gravitas,” in Zhe Round Table of March 7, 
slightly misapprehends the second point in my letter headed 
Newton’s Inadvertencies, and therefore does not quite 
allow it its due importance. What I deny is, not that grav- 
ity may accelerate a planet’s velocity, but that it can 
increase a planet’s centrifugal force. At the time of making 
the point I feared that it would not be understood without 
a diagram, with which, however, I hesitated to burden 
The Round Table; but I now feel justified in respectfully 
asking the insertion of the following : 











s 

The reader of course understands that A B represents a 
portion of the planet’s orbit where gravity and the projec- 
tile force are acting at an acute angle. Newton now says 
tous: ‘ Let us suppose, to begin with, that gravity would 
draw the body through C F in the same time that the pro- 
jectile force would impel it through C D ; at the end of the 
given time the planet will be at E. Then let us resolve 
the force C F into two others, C G and C H; the former of 
these will act along the tangent and increase the planet’s 
centrifugal force.” Of several conclusive objections which 
might be made tothis I choose the simplest, and propose to 
show that Newton’s conclusion or assumption is forbidden 
by his own hypothesis in the case. 

For. his hypothesis in the case is that we have here a 
definite force, C F, which produces a definite result, puil- 


ing the body through a given distance in a given time. 
; Assuming that we have the right to resolve this force like 
{an impulsive force, we have, at all events, in resolving it no 
right to diminish the object which the hypothesis for the 
case requires it to accomplish, That is, we have no right 
to represent one of the components as defeating or dimin- 
ishing a result which, by the hypothesis, the whole force 
accomplishes ; but by just so much as we represent one 
component thus we must represent the other as exerting a 
compensating influence in precisely the opposite direction. 
Thus, if C G accelerates the planet’s orbital velocity, C H, 
as against C G, pulls the planet inward, not simply from 
the tangent but also from the curve ; for the hypothesis is 
that these two components would bring the planet to F in 
the same time that the impulsive force would carry it to E. 
That is to say, ir precisely the same degree in which C G 
drives the body in any other direction than F, C H neutral- 
izes and defeats it. Ifthis be not so, then gravity will not 
bring the planet to the point F, but to some other point in 
the same time in which the projectile force would carry it to 
E, which is contrary to the hypothesis. Consequently, the 
hypothesis renders it impossible for gravity to increase the 
centrifugal force. The two forces acting at an acute angle 
increase the velocity, but gravity, pulling all the time in the 
direction of the centre, does not and cannot increase the 
centrifugal force. 

What, now, is the effect of this? Does it simply “ show 
that Newton fell into inadvertence in regard to accelera- 
tion ?” No, verily ; but it is fatal to Newton’s entire sys- 
tem by showing that he has no means of increasing the 
centrifugal force to offset the increase of gravity as the 
planet moves to its perihelion. 

The case of a body swung round by a string, which 
“‘Gravitas” introduces, is not like that of a planet, because 
the position of the hand changes, while that of the sun rela- 
tively to the planet does not; but the two cases will be 
similar, and Newton’s views be vindicated, if any one, 
keeping his hand in the same place and constantly shorten- 
ing the string, will cause the body to recede from his hand. 

In regard to the third point in the letter on Mewton’s 
Jnadvertencies, it seems to “ Gravitas” that I am “ wholly 
in error.” But if he will come and let us look a little deeper 
into this matter, I hope to show him that I am entirely in 
the right, and that any appearance to the contrary arose 
simply from the brevity and incompleteness of expression 
which the value of 7ze Round Table’s space required in 
regard to a somewhat intricate, and perhaps not generally 
interesting, subject. My point was, that when a body has 
moved for a single instant in a curve it will not fly off ata 
tangent, as Newton supposes, but will move for ever ina 
curve, because its particles move with different velocities. 
“Gravitas” admits that this would be the case if it were 
not for the axial revolutions of the planets ; but he says 
that these restore the equilibrium of orbital velocities as 
among the particles. On the contrary, I affirm that the 
diurnal revolutions of the planets take place under and in 
subjection to the law that the particles of a revolving body 
move with different velocities. 

At first sight, it seems easy enough to equalize the orbital 
velocities of a revolving body by means of a rotary motion ; 
but no idea could be more delusive. Its plausibility arises 
entirely from a defective analysis and a consequent con- 
founding of the planetary motions with others which are 
similar in appearance but totally distinct in principle ; and 
I have no hesitation in affirming that it is simply z#Jossible 
for a body to revolve in a curve under the influence of what 
we call central forces, unless its particles move with differ- 
ent velocities or the same particle moves with different 
velocities at different times according to its positions. 

I scarcely know to what extent I ought at present to enter 
into this most important and interesting yet somewhat ab- 
struse subject. But let us at least go into it far enough to 
get at some of its principles. First, then, this is true—that 
if we project a body in a right line with a rotary motion, and 
let the attraction of gravitation draw it into a curve, then, 
supposing the tendency of the particles to move with equal 
velocities to be irresistible, the axis of the body will have 
to be perpendicular to the plane of the orbit, or one or the 
other, or both, of two results will follow, to wit: either the 
cohesion of the particles will be broken or the axis of the 
body cannot remain at all times parallel to itself. For, at 
those points in the orbit where the poles are not equally 
distant from the centre of orbital motion—v. ¢. at the sol- 
stices—the circumpolar particles can maintain their equal 
velocity only by allowing the nearer pole, which, on account 
of the curvature of the orbit, has the shorter path, to ad- 
vance in the orbit more rapidly than the remote one. And 
even then, notwithstanding this apparent compensation, it 
can be shown, by following out the movement, that the 
body would be broken up by the impossibility of equalizing 
the orbital velocities with a rotary motion not in the same 
plane as the orbital motion. But the most plausible case is 
where we project the particles with equal velocities, and 
then suppose them, by reason of the relative gain of dis- 
tance by the particles nearest the centre of orbital motion, 
to assume a slow reverse rotation around an axis perpen- 
dicular to the orbit. The first question is, how we are ever 
going to have such a case as this ? and the answer, strange 
as it may sound, is that we can have such a case only by vio- 
lating the fundamental principles of Newton’s philosophy. 
For, Newton says that gravity acts at all times in the di- 
rection of the centre and is proportional to the quantity of 
matter. Consequently, gravity will in a given time pull all 








the particles of a body precisely the same distance toward 

the centre. The projectile force will not interfere with this 

tendency of gravity, because, among other reasons, the pro- 

jectile force is precisely the same for all the particles. Nor 

will the inclination of the two forces to each other interfere 

with this tendency of gravity, because this inclination is the 

same for all the particles. Whence it is clear that gravity 

will, in any given time, pull all the particles the same distance 

toward the centre. True, gravity varies inversely as the 

square of the distance and draws the remote particles less 

strongly than the nearer ones; but this only strengthens 

our argument. For what we wish to come at is this, that 

gravity does not and never will, in a given time, draw the 

remote particles of a body further toward the centre than 

it draws the nearer ones in the same time. But when 

gravity begins to act on the body some of the particles are 
more remote from the centre of orbital motion than others 

are. Then, since gravity draws all the particles the same 
distance toward the centre ina given time, and since the 
projectile force in no way affects or modifies this tendency 
of gravity as among the different particles, it follows that in 
the case supposed the relative distances of the particles 
from the centre of orbital motion will remain for ever un- 

changed, and that the particle which was nearest at the be- 

ginning will be nearest at the end of any given time and in 

every part of the orbit. Consequently, not only is any re- 

verse rotation impossible, but other and most important 
consequences follow. The hypothesis of a right-line pro- 

jective and its necessary adjunct of equal velocities has 
brought us into the strangest of dilemmas, and where we 
find equal absurdities on every side. That is to say, if the 
body was projected in a right line, its particles of course 
had equal velocities ; and if the particles had equal veloci-. 
ties, they had equal projectile forces when gravity began to 
act; and the equality of the projectile forces would prevent 
the least interference with the tendency of gravity to draw 
the particles the same distance in any given time ; and from 
this it follows that at the end of any given time the once 
nearest particle is still the nearest. But if at the end of any 
given time the once nearest particle is still the nearest, then 
the hypothesis being that the body has described a curve, 
while the particles have had the same velocity, they have 
described unequal arcs, which is absurd. Of course, the 
conclusion follows, with overwhelming force, that it is im- 
possible to suppose that the planets were projected in right 
lines, and consequently they must have been projected in 
curves ; but we have not now time and space to develope 
this branch of the subject. 


For yet another reason is it clear that neither the reverse 
rotation above supposed nor any other sort of rotation can 
permit the particles of a revolving body to move with the 
same velocity at all times. This reason is, that the line of 
mean orbital velocity does not divide a revolving body 
equally. Since this line is at all times equally distant from 
the inner and the outer edge of the orbit, it curves through 
the body in such a way that, while it bisects the axis, it 
touches at but a single point a plane which divides the body 
equally, and dips away from this plane at precisely the 
same rate at which the orbit departs from a straight line. 
Consequently, each particle will be above the line of mean 
velocity longer than below it, and a greater number of par- 
ticles will at all times be above this line than below it, and 
the excess in either case will be measured by the dip of the 
line of mean velocity—that is to say, by the curvature of the 
orbit. But by just so much as the necessities of the orbital 
motion require each particle to be above the line of mean 
velocity longer than below it, and by just so much as a 
greater number of particles must be above this line than 
below it, by so much does the rotary motion fail to equalize 
the velocity of the particles about the line of mean velocity 
when the body is moving ina curve. Whence it is clear 
that, relatively to the centre of orbital motion, the particles 
when above the line of mean velocity will lose angular dis- 
tance at such a rate that their mean angular velocity will 
be the same as if they moved in right lines, and therefore 
their mean motion will actually be in right lines. In other 
words, we have in point of fact no orbital motion at all, but 
rectilinear motion. 
line, its particles move with the same velocity; and for 
precisely the same reason—to wit, because the motion of a 
body is the resultant of the motions of its particles—so long 
as the particles of a body have the same velocity, the body 
will move in a right line and without change of direction. 
Now, the only way in which any body can change direction 
without fracture is for all the particles to change direction 
at the same instant, for otherwise their relative distances 
would be disturbed. No rotary motion can modify this 
necessity ; for whatever may be the position of the particles, 
whether inside or outside, up or down, they must all change 
direction at the same instant, and the rotary motion itself 
must yield to this necessity or wrench the body asunder. 
But when the particles of a body all change direction at the 
same instant, and in such a way that their relative distances 
shall not change, those which are furthest out in the direc- 
tion from which the change is made have the longest lines 
to traverse in the same time, and hence must move fastest. 
Consequently, in order that any body moving under the 
influence of gravity and a projectile force may change its 
direction, some of its particles must move faster than others, 


But when a body is revolving in a curve it changes its ° 


direction constantly. Therefore, some of its particles are 
at all times moving faster than others. But when this is 
the case the body no longer has nor can have a right-line 


So long as the body moves in a right ° 
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tendency, because a right-line tendency can exist only when 
the particles have the same velocity. Consequently, New- 
ton’s assumption of a right-line tendency in all matter must 
go for nothing in connection with the planetary motions, 
because this right-line tendency itself must be destroyed as 
a necessary 2 friori condition to orbital motion, and the 
orbital inertia of the body cannot restore’ a tendency the 
destruction of which was necessary to its own existence. 

Again, since the motion of a body is the resultant of the 
motions of its particles, it follows that the direction in which 
a body will move when acted on by one or by many forces 
is always such that the cross products of the average veloci- 
ties and the quantities of matter on opposite sides of the 
line of mean velocity must be equal—that is, Q x v=g x V. 
But when all the particles move with the same velocity, the 
average of all the velocities on both sides of the line of 
direction will be the same, and consequently:-the quantity of 
matter on either side must be the same—which means that 
whenever the particles of a body move with the same velo- 
city the body can move in no direction but a straight line 
perpendicular to its axis. And for this reason, again, orbital 
motion is impossible where all the particles of a body have 
at all times the same velocity. 

But lest this general reasoning should fail to satisfy some 
one, let us observe the actual motions of the particles when 
we project them in the orbit with the same velocity. Those 
which are nearest the centre of orbital motion must gain 
relatively on those which are more remote, and so move to 
the front, until they reach the line of mean orbital velocity. 
The moment they pass that line they must begin to lose 
distance or relatively recede in the orbit. But owing to the 
curvature of the orbit the particles reach the line of mean 
orbital velocity before they have rounded the bulge of the 
sphere, and are now in this dilemma: the requirement of 
the rotary motion is that they shall still move to the front, 
but the requirement of the orbital motion is that they shall 
begin to fall to the rear. The two conditions are incom- 
patible, and the stronger tendency must prevail. If the 
tendency of the particles to move with equal velocity is 
irresistible, the body will be broken up, and if the cohesion 
of the particles is irresistible they must begin to move with 
unequal velocities. 

I intended to show further in this letter, by an inspection 
of the actual motions of the heavenly bodies, that these all 
obey the general law of orbital motion to which I have so 
often referred ; but I have occupied space enough. I hope 
I have convinced ‘‘ Gravitas” that his objection to my third 
point should be withdrawn. If I have not been so happy 
as to do this, the fault has been in me, not in my position. 
For the three points stated in my former letter—to wit: 

That no impulsive force can counterbalance gravity ; 

, That gravity can never increase the centrifugal force ; 
3, That inertia would cause a revolving body to move 
for ever in a curve—are not only the simplest and surest of 
truths, but are utterly fatal to the received theory of the 
planetary motions. 

Since the foregoing was written, I have read with emo- 
tion H. N. P.’s note in 7he Round Table of March 14. I 
hope to be pardoned for speaking of myself long enough to 
say that my utterance is limited simply by my opportunity, 
and that I should gladly avail myself of any feasible, effect- 
ive, and strictly becoming means of teaching what I am 
persuaded is the true system of the physical universe. But 
the practical—practical always means pecuniary nowadays 
—dcifficulties in the way are not easy of solution, and I shall 
never desert either my principles or my self-respect in 
attempting to overcome them. Very respectfully, 


THE AUTHOR OF Prometheus in Atlantis. 
Marcu 17, 1868. 








GOVERNOR FENTON’S PARDONS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Sir: With your usual impartiality, I am sure you will 
allow me to make a few objections to the position you take 
upon the question of Ketchum’s pardon : 

1. Here is one young man out of four millions of persons 
in this state whose case receives much attention from the 
press as one of great hardship. Why shoutd this single 
case of suffering excite all this interest? He has been con- 
victed of a foul crime and is serving out the punishment 
prescribed by law. He is shut up, is said to be at very 
light labor, and his family are not suffering, for they have 
friends who can maintain them in luxury. How many men 
are there in prison for less crimes whose families are by 
their imprisonment left without support? Why such interest 
in this one case of light misfortune to a guilty man, when 
thousands of innocent persons are suffering, and suffering 
the evils of poverty because they will not yield to tempta- 
tion and steal? Thousands in this city go daily to the 
prisons to get their breakfast from public charity, and yet 
do not forge nor steal. 

2. If, as you say, the punishment of Ketchum is “ in- 
human,” then the law which prescribed his punishment and 
the court which sentenced him is responsible for the inhu- 
manity, and not Governor Fenton. He did not convict him 
nor sentence. There is no obligation on the governor to 
review all the criminal decisions of the courts. The par- 
doning power is given to him that he may relieve cases of 
great hardship ; such as those where men have been con- 
victed by false or doubtful testimony, or where the tempta- 
tion has been great and the wrong done a slight one. A 


* few years ago a poor boy forged a check for fifty dollars | 


and applied it to the wants of a bed-ridden mother and a | 
sick sister. He was pardoned. Is there any comparison | 
between his case and that of Ketchum, who and whose | 


in life ? 
3. Thousands of respectable names to his petition count 


signed for anything. The man who signs that petition acts | 


convicted and sentenced were the responsible bodies under 
the law to decide the case, and the governor is the respon- 
sible person to judge of the propriety of a pardon. To as- 
sail his motives when it is known that he has resisted a 
very heavy pressure of his personal and political friends in 
this matter is absurd and unfair. 

4. In aristocratic England the axe of justice falls just as 
sharp upon criminals in high life as on those in low life. If 
it do not so here, then aristocratic institutions are better 
than democratic for the great end of government, enforcing 
impartial justice among men. 

5. The men who suffered by Ketchum’s forgeries have no 
more right to speak in this matter than others. He was 
not punished because he happened to rob tiem. He was 
punished because he committed a crime against the commu- 
nity. Perhaps they have got their money back ; perhaps 
not; whether they have or not, the law does not punish in 
order to restore their money, but in order to make an ex- 
ample of the guilty man which shall deter others from like 
crimes. Neither the individual criminal nor the individual 
victims of his crime are of any great importance in the 
question ; the interests of the community should prevail, 
and those require not only that the guilty, be they high or 
low, should be punished, but that all men should feel con- 
fidence in the law and its agents as an impartial instrument 
of justice which is no respecter of persons. S. 

[Our correspondent’s last two points seem the essential 
ones. The sufferers, we think, ave the persons to be most 
attentively listened to, not because they have claims for 
satisfaction, but because they would naturally be at once the 
most familiar with the details of the case and the most cau- 
tious in admitting condonation, And the example has 
already been made as effectual as continued punishment 
could make it. The acquittal of Ketchum would have been 
a great misfortune—chiefly because, in view of his friends’ 
wealth and social position and influence, it would have for- 
tified the impression which obtains, not without reason, that 
justice here is not characterized by the even-handedness 
mentioned in S.’s fourth point. But to us it seems that 
Governor Fenton’s course is not due to even-handedness. 
Without touching upon points where the now Governor is 
particularly vulnerable, it is sufficient to remind our corre- 
spondent that he has been shown to have used the pardon- 
ing power lavishly in favor of confirmed miscreants familiar 
with prison walls, convicted of the viler crimes, and whose 
return to society is a public calamity; and that there is no 
small room for the belief that his present inaction is largely 
due to the presumed applause to be won among the lower 
social strata by a refusal to relax the sentence of one fallen 
from a level higher than their own.—Eb. RouND TABLE. ] 
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All books designed for review in TRE Rounp TABLE must be sent to 
this office. 


SAINT FRANCIS OF ASSISI* 


T the present time, when the Christian Church is 
agitated by endless controversies, and assailed 

by scepticism and cold infidelity ; when the pens of 
theologians, philosophers, and men of science are used 
as implements of intellectual warfare ; when practical 
utility is firmly opposed to spirituality and mysticism ; 
it becomes the duty of those who believe in and desire 
the perpetuity of the Catholic Church to revive the 
memory of those holy men, those noble ornaments of 
our common Christianity, whose high destiny it has 
been to instruct, to govern, and to bless their fellow- 
creatures. Keen men of the world are so intent upon 
what is close to them that they require now and then 
to be reminded of the distant past, and called to con- 
sider its bearing upon the future ; and to them, as well 
as to their more contemplative brethren, a life of one 
of the heroes of the faith in remote times should be 











full of interest. St. Francis was born to wealth and 
position, the child of a doting father, who knew no 
greater joy than to see his son the loved companion of 
young nobles, joining in their revels and squandering 
so much of his wealth that men wondered at old Ber- 
nardone’s extreme indulgence ; and yet, in early man- 
hood he cast away all the luxuries and what he had 
hitherto considered the adornments of life, and devoted 
himself heart and soul to the service of Gop. His 
father’s indignation knew no bounds, and he endeav- 





* The Life of Saint Francis of Assisi, and a Sketch of the Francis- 
can Order. By a Religious of the Order of Poor Clares. New York: 








P. O'Shea. 1867, 


| 
and was convicted. It was found he had got the money | 


nothing. By personal influence you can get a petition | 











ored to have his son imprisoned for appropriating his 
'money to the use of the Church. Through the advice 
of the Bishop of Assisi the old man’s property was re- 
stored, and. Francis 


friends had never known the want of anything of comfort “immediately arose, and, burning with a heavenly inspiration, he exclaim- 


ed, ‘ My lord, I will give him ail that is his, even my very clothes.’ 
Then casting off his garments, and retaining only his hair shirt, he laid 
them at his father’s feet, crying out, ‘ Peter Bernardone, until now I have 
called you my father ; henceforth I can truly say, Our Father who art in 
heaven! for He is my wealth, and in Him doI place all my hope.’ 


under no official responsibility. The court and jury which | The spectatorsand the venerable bishop were moved to tears. Covering 


him with his own mantle, the saintly prelate pressed him to his heart, and 
assured him of his continual love and protection. An old garment, which 
had been worn by a laborer in the bishop’s service, was brought, and 
Francis clothed himself in it with joy, first making a large cross on it 
with some mortar that was at hand. It was in the year 1206, and in the 
twenty-fifth year of his age, that he thus proclaimed himself the lover, and 
commenced as the apostle, of poverty.” 


Bossuet says of him that he was the most ardent 
and enthusiastic lover of poverty who had ever appeared 
inthe Church. Notwithstanding an almost unconquer- 
able repugnance toapproaching those who were afflicted 
with leprosy—a disease common in the middle ages— 
he devoted a great portion of his time to their cure, 
and set an example which was followed by St. Eliza- 
beth of Hungary, St. Louis of France, and many illus- 
trious devotees. Numerous legends are related in 
connection with this period of St. Francis’s life, sup- 
plying lessons to those who love their fellow-beings, 
and seek for spiritual strength and sustaining aids to 
faith. In 1208 St. Francis and two of his disciples 
took up their abode in a small hut near Assisi, and there 
these three poor men, whose souls were getting fur- 
ther daily from the earth and losing as much as possi- 
ble consciousness of this world in their aspiration for 
the next, laid the foundation of an order which subse- 
quently ranked among its numbers the great and 
powerful of all nations—pontiffs, kings and statesmen, 
priests and martyrs. The order was speedily recog- 
nized by the Holy See, convents and monasteries 
sprang up with amazing rapidity, and St. Francis 
deemed it necessary to found a second order—that of 
the Poor Ladies—of which St. Clare was the first 
abbess. She was of noble birth and heiress to great 
wealth, but from childhood she devoted herself to the 
care of the poor, and shunned the pleasures and recrea- 
tions common to her age and station. During the 
season of Lent, in 1212, her future vocation became 
apparent to her through the inspired teachings of St. 
Francis. She proposed to aid him in the work he had 
so nobly commenced, and she was soon after joined by 


ya younger sister : 


“Francis then placed the sisters at St. Damian’s. It will be remem- 
bered that he had already predicted the establishment of a society of holy 
women in that place. Many were now found desirous to imitate the 
heroic example of those first female disciples of poverty, and before the 
close of the year Clare found herself abbess of a considerable community. 
In this office, which she accepted with the greatest reluctance, and only 
in obedience to the command of Francis, her character shone forth with 
singular beauty. Perhaps few superiors have ever governed with such 
wise and gentle love, and such deep humility. She made her office a pre- 
text for humiliations. No employment was too lowly for this young 
maiden, who had been reared in all the luxury and refinement of a noble 
family. Once, when washing the feet of a lay-sister who had just returned 
frem a weary day’s questing, the foot which she held in her hand was 
accidentally withdrawn, and as accidentally she received in this way a 
violent blow in the face. Neither disconcerted nor displeased, Clare 
calmly and tenderly pressed her lips to the foot which had been unwit- 
tingly the cause of her pain, and continued her pious occupation. Her 
austerities have seldom been equalled, and _ were as frequent as they 
were painful to flesh and biood.” 


Through northern Italy, over the Alps, St. Francis 
journeyed, accompanied by several of his friars, preach- 
ing everywhere on their way, and converting multi- 
tudes by his great teachings, his lofty maxims, his 
sublime spirit of Christianity, wherein meekness and 
love of truth sustained each other. Yielding to inspi- 
ration rather than trusting to subtle but inadequate 
reasonings, supplying the defects of argument by faith, 
he taught those doctrines which a nature worthy of 
immortality felt to be true. 

With the intent to reach Morocco, and with the hope 
of gaining there a crown of martyrdom, St. Francis 
went to Spain, where he was received with joyful en- 
thusiasm, and in many of the towns through which he 
passed religious houses were established in commem- 
oration of his visit. It was a period at which monas- 
teries and convents were of especial use, not only as 
refuges for the stricken in spirit, who there might 
enjoy the peaceful, calm, soul-subduing silence of con- 
ventual seclusion, but as impregnable retreats for 
learning, art, and piety, amid fierce strife and feudal 
oppression. On the return of St. Francis to Italy, 


“ His first anxiety was to know if all had gone on well in his absence 
his second, to hear of the friars whom he had sent to Mount Alvernia. 
Peter of Catania, it will be remembered, had been appointed vicar-general 
of the order.” This good brother, with more zeal than discretion, had 
erected a large and (for those times) almost magnificent convent. Francis 
was much displeased when he saw it ; and by no means satisfied with his 
excuse that it was designed for the accommodation of the numerous stran- 
gers who resorted thither. ‘ Brother Peter,’ exclaimed the Saint, ‘this 
house is to be the model for all others of the order. Poverty is our rule, 
and those who visit, as well as those who dwell here, must learn to bear 
its inconveniences. Beside, the brethren in other places may take ex- 
ample from it, and their visitors will everywhere expect to be as commo- 
diously provided for.’ ” 
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In 1221 St. Francis established the third order, 
or the Order of Penitents, the rule of which expressly 
commands the restoration of all goods unjustly ac- 
quired ; reconciliation with those with whom a mem- 
ber may be at variance ; a strict observance of Gon’s 
commandments, and of the precepts of the Church and 
the rule, and the consent of a husband in case of a 
married woman’s reception. 

To understand the life of St. Francis, it is very 
necessary to know something of the particular charac- 
ter of the great events of the middle ages, when man- 
kind was divided into three classes—those who fought, 
those who worked, and those who prayed. Appended 
therefore to the life of the Padre Serajfico, the present 
volume contains a history of the Franciscan Order, 
which, beside an account of its foundation, its rules, 
and its missions, affords a comprehensive view of the 
state of Europe during the thirteenth century, and 
traces the progress of the order throughout the world, 
and also gives a concise narrative of the lives and 
acts of the illustrious men and women who belonged to 
it. In England the order was established shortly after 
the arrival there of Angelus and his brethren, who were 
sent by Saint Francis in 1219, and their first convent 
was founded at Canterbury. There is authority for 
stating that seventy-five Franciscan friars were at dif- 
ferent times professors in the university of Oxford, and 
that the Franciscan colleges in the English universi- 
ties furnished some of the most learned men of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. in Scotland the 
order was established during the life of St. Francis, 
and 


“ The order in Ireland was not less fruitful either in saints or martyrs ; 
its foundations were no less munificent, its churches in many places even 
more stately, than in the English province. But they who would know 
what the Franciscan Order did and suffered in Ireland, must search the 
archives of its ancient convents on the Continent, where its records have 
been preserved when persecution drove the fathers from their own green 
isle to seek hospitality on foreign shores.” 

A brief history of the Church and of the Franciscan 
Order in the United Kingdom and Ireland is given 
with clearness and precision, accompanied by sketches 
of noted men who belonged to it; and in the succeed- 
ing chapter a name occurs which claims a more 
lengthy notice: 

“Tf we except St. Bonaventura and St. Antony of Padua, few members 
of the Seraphic Order exercised on it an influence so extensive and bene- 
ficial as the great Cardinal Ximenes. He was born in 1437, at Torrigu- 
luna, in the province of New Castile, his family poor but of noble origin. 
Little is known of his early days, save that he was devout, studious, and 
scrupulously obedient to his parents. He was ordained priest in Rome, 
but on the death of his father he hastened home to assist and comfort his 
mother. Just as the most brilliant career of advancement, both literary 
and ecclesiastical, had opened before him, he turned from the attractive 
prospect, from fame, wealth, and advancement, to seek poverty and ob- 
scurity among the Franciscan friars of the Strict Observance. Here he 
not only practised ali the austerities of their rule, but, with the permission 
of his superiors, added considerably to their rigor.” 

No country seemed too distant to penetrate, no 
enterprise too perilous for these devoted mission- 
aries to undertake ; in China, Tartary, and even to 
Japan, their great zeal and courage carried them. 

“The celebrated Franciscan, William Rubriquis, was the first to visit 
the vicinity of Japan, and give any information concerning that country. 
About the middle of the thirteenth century, still later, the illustrious trav- 
eller Marco Polo penetrated thither ; yet it was not till 1542 that Japan 
was opened up to European commerce by the Portuguese. In 1549 St. 
Francis Xavier, the Apostle of the Indies, visited that country, and, meet- 
ing with a favorable reception, preached the Gospel with great fruit, 
though violently opposed by the Bonzes, who taking occasion of some 
changes in the commercial relations, which were unfavurable to the king, 
Saxuma, the latter prehibited the Saint from preaching, and decreed the 
exile of three of his Christian subjects who would not renounce the faith. 
However, the king was appeased, and this short persecution soon passed 
away. St. Francis visited Cangoxima, Firando, Meaco, and Amanguchi, 
and passing to the Indies stopped at Goa, to procure three of his 
brethren to continue the Japanese mission. The kings of Nangate, 
Oiaura, Bungo, and Arima sought baptism, and there were two hundied 
thousand Christians in Japan when those kings sent the famous embassy 
to Pope Gregory XIII.” 

Among the great and holy men of the Church none 
have more forcibly impressed themselves on the 
minds of their contemporaries and on the memory of 
posterity than St. Francis. He towered above the 
level of common men, and rose to an atmosphere 
which they were unable to breathe. Those most 
opposed to his faith and teaching are compelled to 
acknowledge his influence; and even Renan bears 
testimony to his greatness in these words: “ Francis 
d’Assisi—that man of all the world who, by his ex- 
quisite goodness and his sympathy, delicate, refined, 
and tender with. universal life, has most resembled 
Jesus—was poor.” This volume bears evidence of 
that conscientious industry which alone can invest 
such a work with utility, and. possesses, therefore, 
solid claims to a widely-spread and durable reputa- 
tion, 








WARREN OF BUNKER HILL* 
HE visitor in Boston may have sojourned at one 
of its principal hotels—the American House, in 
Hanover Street—without knowing that upon that spot 
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stood the mansion where an active young shastalaen| 
of the town, a hundred years ago, lived and entertained | 
his friends, and sometimes in secret conclave furthered | 
those schemes of defence and independence which a 
few years later, when brought to the arbitrament of! 
war, caused him to be the most distinguished of its | 
early martyrs. At the spot where he died, within the | 
shadow of that lofty obelisk standing like a sentinel | 
over harbor and town, the visitor may have marked | 
the small granite block on which is inscribed Here | 
Warren Fell. In the suburban municipality of Rox- | 
bury a modern stone villa upon the main thoroughfare, | 
which perpetuates the martyr’s name, bears on its | 
walls a legend to show that the spot is consecrated as 
that whereon the family dwelling stood in which the | 
child was born. More remote from the metropolis, in | 
the midst of one of the rural cemeteries which are So | 
numerous about Boston, rises a gentle eminence again | 
associated with his name, and upon this lie buried his | 
ashes in the fourth resting place that they have had. 
It was just as the book appeared of which we write 
that large crowds of the curious were drawn to an 
antiquated mansion within the limits of the same city | 
of Roxbury, when the death of its last occupant—the | 
widow of a man who was a pupil of Warren’s and a} 
surgeon on duty in the fight in which he fell, such a| 
link between us and the distant past being so lately | 
broken as a few months ago—threw open to public com- 
petition many relics interesting from association, and 
among them a piece of furniture which had been 
Warren’s gift to Governor Eustis, while the latter was 
among his pupils; and the writer saw among the 
eager groups that collected about it the granddaughter 
of the man whose name gave it its only value. 


These spots are among the few associated with the 
memory of a man who has become famous under a 
military title which he never won, and whose functions 
he never exercised. Plain Doctor Warren could have 
become Surgeon-General Warren by virtue of his 
profession and his merits, but he was made of sterner 
stuff; and though nobody may have believed him 
when he talked of dying up to his knees in blood, yet 
that was his determination as it was his end. So the 
Provincial Congress of Massachusetts recognized the 
combative instincts and made him a major-general at 
ajump. Three days later he went upon the field of 
battle, refused to outrank tried veterans of a lower 
grade, and died, musket in hand, fighting like a com- 
mon soldier. It is as Gevxera/ Warren that he lives in 
history—a misnomer that has served to conceal his 
real character, and does not designate the circum- 
stances of his death—the only incident, however im- 
portant, of his military career. 

It was to correct this impression that Mr. Frothing- 
ham, whose labors in this particular sphere of colonial 
history have been constant and of good repute, under- 
took the present work—if not with that intent, at least 
with that result. He has shown us that Warren’s field 
of action, where he did most service, was very different 
from that upon which he yielded his life. It was by 
the hearthstone ot those families whose physician he 
was ; it was in the circle of those ardent spirits whose 
mate he was; it was in the conciaves of the Green 
Dragon Tavern, where he was a brother in counsel; 
it was in the Committees of Safety whose secretary he 
was ; it was in the assembly of the province, where he 
was a leader in plan and resolve; in fine, it was in 
fashioning public sentiment, in arousing the popular 
will, in the determining and appointing ot those things 
that éver worked onward to the grand consummation 
of all, that Warren showed his greatness and earned 
his claim upon future regard. His death, indeed, has 
given him a martyr’s halo, but his life demonstrated a 
patriot’s example. 
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The first commercial town in British America, with 
its eighteen thousand inhabitants, was Boston, when 
young Dr. Warren, completing his studies under the 
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repealed, which foreshadows his future. It gave token 
of what was to be done by the vigorous young men of 
the town, who were locking to Samuel Adams as their 
favorite leader, should the colonists fail to receive their 
deserts. They relied upon agitation, and many of the 
sharp, pregnant sentences in the journals of the day, 
aimed to promote fellowship in the good cause, came 
from Warren's pen. 


We have not space to follow Mr. Frothingham in a 
narrative, more particular than any before constructed, 
of the progress of the cause in the clubs, where much 
was done in secret ; under Liberty Tree or in Faneuil 
Hall, where all was done openly. We cannot dwell 
upon the vacillating councils at the Province House, 
upon the final introduction of the hated troops, and the 
boiling of Warren’s blood, until it all culminated in that 
moonlit, frosty night when the troops fired upon the 
populace, and the deaths of a few insignificant persons 
fired the provincial heart. The American Revolution 
began in the Boston massacre, or, if that event be 
viewed but as one of a procession of events, it was 
one that opened the future in a vista more clearly than 
anything before. It is little singular that two such 
important occurrences as this and that five years later 
upon Charlestown heights should have resulted so 
disastrously to the provincials and yet have been 
taken as the augury of good. The mere firing of 
Captain Preston’s file of musketeers was provoked 
needlessly, as far as the immediate occasion went, and 
defensible ; but it reflected back upon the govern- 
ment that employed him, and symbolized the deter- 
mination of that government to be paramount to the 
rights of the colonies ; and this gave a chance riot, by 
which a few lives were lost, a representative character 
wholly out of correspondence with the mere incident. 
It offered a ready example to the patriots of what they 
dreaded, and Warren was their chosen spokesman 
when the town commemorated its anniversary two 
years later. 


It is needless to trace the progress of events 
so well known in outline, but now more minute- 
ly filled in than before by Mr. Frothingham’s re- 
searches, and we recommend the volume to every 
student of our history. The author has investigated 
with thoroughness, and has been pondering upon the 
plan for years. His previous monograph on an epi- 
sode.of the earliest stage of our memorable contest 
for independence raised hopes that have not been dis- 
appointed, and the only fault we would find with the 


| present book is an occasional awkwardness of expres- 


sion—one confronts us in the very first page—and a 
tendency to turn his sentences with the quoted lan- 
guage of others destitute of authority, and whose ex- 
pressions and opinions we would gladly cast aside for 
those which have his own better sanction. 


There is but one point more on which we would 
touch. There isacurrent report, and one persistently 
broached among those who are prone to suspect a 
blemish where the glory is too garish, that Warren 
was intoxicated at the time of his death. The story 
has perhaps never been recognized in print, or at 
least we do not remember to have seen it, but private 
rumor and sly insinuation have fostered it in social 
circles about Boston. The proofs of it are but hear- 
say and tradition, and Mr. Frothingham has wisely 
ignored the whole matter. To have met it by denial 
would have brought upon him the burden of proof to 
the contrary, which can hardly exist in contemporary 
evidence, as no such charge was publicly made at the 
time. He could only point to the record Warren 
made on his last day, and there is little in that not 
significant of a man in his full senses. He was a 
courageous man by instinct, and under excitement 
it may have been carried to rashness. His friends 
thought his life too valuable to risk, and that it would 
be a poor exchange for the provincial Congress to lose 


its chairman for the sake of another musket in the 
best preceptors, married, hired a house, and estab- | fight. 


They knew, however, his determination to 


lished himself in practice. Graceful in carriage, neat | avoid no danger-that the cause might impose upon 
in person, cultivated in mind, frank and genial in his | anyof his countrymen. He had been ill with a severe 
intercourse, profuse in his living, generous in his feel- | headache all the morning when the word came to 
ings, courageous by instinct and self-controlled by| Cambridge from Prescott that he needed reinforce- 
habit, he entered upon life. It was upon the eve of| ments; and, irritated perhaps at the dilatoriness of 





great events. Agitation arising from the colony’s re- 
lations to the mother land was already rife. Gentlemen 


of his profession were almost in a body on the Tory | 


side ; but Warren fe:t other affiliations. Sam Adams, 
Otis, and Bowdoin were exemplars more after his 


mind. The small-pox happened to prevail, and a young | 


man of about his own years applied to him for inoc- 
ulation, and thus opened his acquaintance with John 
Adams. Then followed a pronounced adherence to 
the Whigs. There exists a long private letter, written 
toa friend in England, while the stamp act was un- 


; General Ward, he started himself at once. He ran 
the raking fire at the ‘“‘ Neck ” and, met by the officers 
in command on the hill, he waived his rights as a 
superior in rank, sensible of his want of military train- 
ing. All this was not characteristic of a man in 
iliquor; and the most probable explanation of the 
'charge is that the natural excitement of a temper 
| always impulsive, and perhaps then bursting control, 
as well as a native courage that ran easily into rash- 
ness, may have conveyed a false impression to some 
who saw him, and whose recital has been $0 indys- 
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triously cherished ever since by the suspicious in 
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we find, connected with the Radicals, such imputations, | 


cursory way, are George Eliot as a Novelist and Gothic Architec- 


kind, aided, likewise, by the common desire of many descriptions, predications, etc., as are indicated by these | sre, both of which terminate with surprising abruptness. 


to fancy themselves the depositary of historical secrets. 








THE QUARTERLIES. 


OARTERLY REVIEW naturally suggests a peri- | 


odical which shall present itself at the beginning of 
the quarter to which it belongs, inasmuch as it has no such 
presumable perishability as inspires the magazines to ap- 
pear in season to reach the antipodes before their date, 


while the three months’ interval ought certainly to give it 


time enough to be punctual. But after holding several of 
the quarterlies until their presence on our table conveys a 
reproach, several others still fail to come, and we shall no 
longer postpone the discharge of our duty toward those we 
have received. 

The National Quarterly, as usual, is quite uneven in point 
of merit. Itis a general, but not invariable, peculiarity in 
its internal economy to open with an article on a classical sub- 
ject, and these articles are frequently very good. ‘This time, 
accordingly, Epicurus is awarded the place of honor, and a 
valuable paper is devoted not to the whitewashing or inor- 
dinate eulogy of him andhis philosophy, but still to an ar olo- 
getic and highly laudatory disquisition, which will be read 
with both pleasure and instruction. Next comes a piece of 
padding, Zuglish Newspapers and Printing in the Seventeenth 
Century, a commonplace array of crude and undigested facts, 
which start from nowhere, end in nothing, and appear to be 
arranged quite fortuitously, as if a drawerful of “clippings ” 
for some typographic journal had been printed in an order 
dictated by the printer’s caprice, many of them being valuable, 
and the whole capable of reduction into the original scraps. 
Then we havea really valuable paper on the Progress and [n- 
fluence of Sanatory Science, tracing it, chiefly with reference to 
the essential problem of sewerage, from its rise in Rome, 
through the experiments in London and Paris for the pre- 
vention of epidemy, and naturally terminating in the needs 
and dangers of New York. Science, in fact, rather prepon- 
derates, for, beside this article, we have very readable ones 
on Zhe Microscope and its Discoveries, which contains a sug- 
gestion that the progress of Asiatic cholera accompanies the 
advance of myriad swarms of animalcular insects ; Zhe Pro- 
gress made by American Astronomers, in some sort a contin- 
uation of the article on Vedular Astronomy in the last num- 
ber; and Supernatural Phenomena, which bears a similar 
relation to last quarter’s Animal Magnetism, with the differ- 
ence that it lends a much more credulous ear to manifesta- 
tions of magic and diablerie, which we shall not pook-pooh, 


but which is too inexplicit as to its author’s sympathy with 


the disciples of the black art, from Agrippa to Reichenbach. 
On more than one of these articles we might have dwelt 
with satisfaction, but we have hastened to arrive at two 
which we cannot pass without uplifting our testimony 
against them. The first, to be sure, is not positively obnox- 
ious: it is on Zhe Venetian Republic and tts Council of Ten, 


and the gradual process by which the republic degenerated 





citations : 

Persecuted ; insulted ; vindictively prosecuting and persecuting ; tyran- | 
nical ; vindictive (¢wce) ; a body of vindictive partisans ; partisans; mere | 
partisans ; fanatics; fanatically prejudiced; disgracefully interested ; | 


cipled and greedy demagogues ; downright usurpation ; infamy ; narrow- | 
| mindedness; despotism ; tyranny (¢hree times) ; usurpation (three times); | 
with a high hand ; depth of meanness ; disgraceful exhibition ; disgraceful 
(¢wice) ; thieves, burglars, cut-throats ; derision and mockery; odious ; 
| contempt. 

| Thrown around promiscuously, but not with exclusive 
| reference to the Radicals, are: 

Ignorant (‘Aree times) ; incompetent; reckless; vindictive ; atrocious 
and silly things ; tyranny (¢wsce) ; fanatical ; base ; parcel of thieves and 
burglars ; infamous causes ; ignominious downfall. 
| . . . 
| Aside from the charms inherent in such a bar-room vocab- 

ulary as is indicated by the above, our editor carries his 
| readers with him by artfully alluding to those who yield as- 
|sent with such phrases as “every intelligent and calm 
mind,” “no dispassionate mind capable of forming an intel- 
ligent opinion,” “ very few thinking men,” “ every intelligent 


prejudiced and interested ; notoriously prejudiced ; oppressive ; unprin- 








person who is not prejudiced,”—whereas those who differ 


Then, in quasi continuation of one of last quarter’s papers, we 
have a slashing criticism of certain School Readers whose 
sectionalism and inaccuracy is sometimes keenly probed, 
and yet, though clever enough, the range is too microscopic 
to produce a pleasant effect. The history of the Missouri 
Compromise is written clearly and strongly, of course from 
a thoroughly Southern point of view, and at times 
degenerating into a warmth of feeling that leads to the 
assumption of untenable positions, but though its 
force is thereby weakened, it is perhaps none the 
less profitable reading on that account. Not so lightlyis to 
be passed the article on Federal Policy and Northern Prisons, 
We can grant to our Southern countrymen that they have 
much to say which will be new to Northern readers,—that 
while the horrors of Andersonville have been depicted in 
the strongest light, the explanations and causes which miti- 
gate, but not condone, are little known ; that there may be 
much suppressed by the influence of officials in high posi- 
tion that, if exposed, should shift much of the guilt and 
odium ; that in Northern prisons there may exceptionally 
have been brutalities and indefensible abuse of prisoners, 


from him he masses as ‘ numbers who consider themselves | put that the case was such as is here represented, we know 
_ highly enlightened,” with the same sense of having launched | jy many instances to be contrary to fact, and know the gen- 


|when they have prefixed “so-called” to an attribute 
|cleimed by an opponent. ‘The article is on the whole con- 
| sistent with these sample chips. The construction of its 
sentences and disposition of pronouns is quite surprising. 
“If Mr, Disraeli, the present Prime Minister,” we read, @ propos, of 
| course, of Mr, Stanton, “informed the Secretary of State, the Chancellor 


| of the Exchequer, or any other member of 47s cabinet, that 4e wishes to 
dispense with 47s services, Ae would surrender 4s portfolio at once.” ' 


| As Mr. G. W. Moon did with a similar wonderful produc- 
| tion of Dean Alford’s, we should be obliged to have re- 

course to the formula for permutations and combinations 
| to get at the number of possible meanings ; but the obvious 
| one is that, under the circumstances indicated, Mr. Disraeli 
| would feel it incumbent upon himself to resign if he had 
asked a “member of his cabinet” to do so! There is 
| plenty of this, but perhaps the most amusing instance is 
| one at the outset (p. 373), where, by a combination of this 
| peculiarity with the one already alluded to concerning the 
| plural pronoun, after giving just reason why “ we shall not 
| put ourselves’”’-—meaning Dr. Sears—‘‘to the trouble in 
| future” of quoting “ Grotius, Puffendorf, Vattel, Kent, and 
| Marshall” to convince the Radicals, the next sentence pre- 
| sents the spectacle of such writers warning “ ourselves ”— 
| Dr. S?—against Congressional usurpation. We have 
| further such verbal felicities as the use of forbid for forbidden 
| (p. 378) —“‘ we should be glad he would do so” (p. 380), 
| the counterpart of the vilest of Yankeeisms, “I want you 
should do so”—‘ the world asks... what sense or con- 
| sistency is there,” etc. (p. 381)—and ever and anon this 
| charming construction, “ he,” Mr. Johnson, “is... sought 
‘to be degraded” (p. 373), and “is not even pretended to 
have made any effort” (p. 381). We need not go further, 
| though we imagine that whoever has the fortitude to scruti- 


nize the invariable diatribe about insurance will find like 


|a withering sneer which theological controvertists enjoy | eral drift to be unjust. Without larger and more precise 


information on the subject than we possess we cannot un- 
dertake the task of refutation. But the gravely made and 
strongly supported charges—which, we have reason to know, 
are generally believed in the South—ought to be met with 
a specific array of facts. The circumstance that there are 
statements in the article thoroughly at variance with fact is 
not sufficient to justify its being passed in silence, and both 
for the national vindication in cases where it is possible, and 
in the interest of justice and historical truth, it is time that 
full light were poured upon this darkest passage of the war 
and of the national annals. The book notices, few and 
brief but well done, and Salem Witchcraft, a narrative fol- 
lowing Mr. Upham’s chronicle of this oft-told and most dis- 
mal outburst of the spirit of Puritanism,complete the number. 


The American Law Review, this quarter, has little or 
nothing in its pages to alter the views expressed in 
our notice of the last two numbers. The articles are 
fully up to, and not above, the tide-water mark of the 
Review. The most generally interesting, perhaps, is the 
one on the Legal-tender Acts, and the most lawyerlike that 
on the Liability of Common Carriers beyond their own Route. 
But for the Digest we have, as before, nothing but unquali- 
fied praise. It is the best in America—full, select, and per- 
tinent—and evidently prepared by practical men, who know 
what a practising lawyer really wants. About the book 
notices, too, we remark the same gentlemanly acumen that 
has become a characteristic of Zhe Law Review. It also 
contains a sort of synopsis of the impeachment trial, which 
especially commends itself to professional readers as a sub- 
stitute for the long-winded reports in the daily papers, by 
the guarantee it gives them that no essential legal points 
will be omitted. Another merit—a uniform one, it would 
seem, with this quarterly—is its accounts of great lawyers 


into an oligarchy, wielding the most despotic and bloody | gems galore. It is as unnecessary to say that the thought | and its lively interest in the prominent men of the bar to- 
sway, is set forth so poorly that we should not pause upon | of the article is of a piece with its diction, consisting of! day, both here and in England. Altogether, the April 
it but for the. presence—whether or not by interpolation ' platitudes worthy of a Philadelphia newspaper. It is be- | number wins from us no mean praise when we say that it 
we’ cannot determine—of some of those solecisms which | cause every number of the Review contains something like | is up to the reputation and standing of the two issues pre- 
make up thesecond. We do not enter ageneral complaint | this in kind, if not always in degree, that we have dwelt | ceding it, and constituting, thus far, the second volume of 
against the inclination, very seductive to many, to institute | so long upon the appearance in a quarterly of the sort of | what we cannot but consider the most observant and tem- 
parallels between the career of other nations and our own ; stuff which ought to be kept pent in the columns of the nause- | perate law journal in America. 

it is impossible, in fact, to read Macaulay’s chapters on the | ous partisan press, and whose promotion to such dignified 


Stuarts and the fanatics of their age without feeling that | guise affords a greater incongruity than the spectacle of] .. h dati nt foot he te ae 
the same drama seems likely to be re-enacted for our Sancho Panza in the governor’s palace at Barataria. still the commendations that, both by the profession 


behoof. But we do object to the constant infusion of : . and the general public, have been so widely bestowed 
this sneaking sort of thing—directed here ostensibly against | The Southern Review, after this, affords as complete a} upon it. The first article in the present number, 7e 
Mr. William Carew Hazlitt—“he always tries to show | ttansition as can be imagined from an atmosphere of coarse | Law of Human Increase, discusses a question of pro- 








The Quarterly Fournal of Psychological Medicine merits 


that the Council of Ten and the Inquisitors of State were | ill-breeding and vulgarity to one of scholarly refinement. 
actuated by the noblest motives, just as some other writers The high tone and thorough learning which me noted when 
are trying to show at the present moment how noble and | the last quarter's number made us for the first time acquaint- 
grand are the motives of a certain other Council which is | ed with the new publication prove to be as permanent as 
also destined to attain a certain kind of fame,’—which is of | they were surprising, and promise that in our quarterly 
a piece with a clumsily managed vein of allusion through | literature the rivalry is to be between Boston and Balti- 


found interest to us all, and from a point of view which 
should attract much attention. It were difficult in the 
contracted limits at our disposal to set forth this sub- 
ject with the fulness its importance deserves ; yet we 
will endeavor briefly to convey some notion of it. Dr. 
Allen, the author, is of the opinion that the over-education, 


out. Beside this there is in every number, in several places | ™0Fe. We find in the April number evident traces of the | generally speaking, of New England women and their absti- 
in this, and notably in the article to which we are now com- | ame hands that appeared in that for January. Zhe Nature nence from domestic service and the forms of physical labor 
ing, what we can only describe as a greasy and Pecksniffian | / Ci Liberty, tor instance, which opens the number, we incident thereto, are doing more to produce the physical de- 
profession of impartial justice, whose gratuitous assertion | think we do not err in attributing to the same writer as Sh. | generation of New Englanders than any circumstances of 
is, to say the least, as false in point of taste as of judge- | 7 Rousseau in its predecessor, At any rate, there is the same diet or climate, The degeneration in question is now so 
ment. “ We are very unwilling to speak of the Congress | logic, wealth of knowledge, and strong while graceful style, manifest as to be generally admitted, but opinions have 
of the United States as we feel its conduct deserves,” says | and the same suggestiveness of truths which are of the first naturally varied as to its causes, ‘The explanation of the 
the editor in his article on the /mpeachment of the President | moment to our land and which yet cannot get themselves | present writer is supported by many arguments, some of 
—throughout which, as elsewhere, he uses the nos majes- | considered. To speculate again, though this time there is which will provoke dissent, but all of which are ingeniously 
ticum, after the manner of rustic and religious editors, an allusion which fortifies our original conviction, for Maxi- urged, For our own part, we have never doubted that 
merely as a sort of magnified “I,” and without the slightest | milian: his Travels and his Tragedy we ave indebted to the | the prime condition of a healthy state is that the great mass 
notion of what it should signify, —" We shall not speak of Same gentleman who wrote last time on Zhe Snperer eae labor with their bodies and only the limited few 
it, however, as a politician, We are actuated by no par- | Julian, With the ease and fluency of the South it unites the | with their minds, Mankind in general will not take the 
tisan feeling against the party in power; Radical, Repub- | self-restraint of thorough scholarship, and is in every way | exercise which is, however, essential to healthful develope- 
lican, and Democrat are all the same to us, except so far as | @ model piece of a very dangerous kind of writing—florid ment and procreation, except made under the strongest 
we think that one does better or worse than the rest,’—| yet never lapsing into turgidity. It is rich in passages, | stimulant, namely, the necessity of existence. The intellec- 
and so on. The purport of the article—so far as it has | both original and from the sprightly writings of the un- | tual classes of all countries require continual recruiting from 
any, for it is entirely inconsequential—is obvious enough fortunate Emperor, which we would fain quote, but we must | the animal strata below. Perhaps the finest privileged 
from these prefatory statements, and we need not say that | be content to refer our readers to what, while touching lightly | class the world has seen is the aristocracy of England, and 
that occasions us no regret. On the whole, we can perhaps | upon the history of Maximilian, gives more insight into his | it has been constantly reinforced in the manner we sug- 
in no way better set forth our grievance than by allowing | magnanimous and brilliant character than anything we have | gest. If a large proportion of Ameryican men and women 
the writzr’s own words to speak for him, merely premising |read. Very excellent and instructive, and extremely interest- | were forced to physical labor by the absence of our large 
that the list of them is taken from less than eight coarsely- | ing withal, are the scientific articles— Zhe Earth and Earth- | immigrant classes, it would undoubtedly be productive of 
printed pages of original matter, several of which are on | guakes, The Evolution Hypothesis, and Anesthesia ; too short | great benefit to our race, As it is, we are dying out of too 
subjects that do not admit of objurgation ; in the remainde; | to be satisfactory, or treat their sudjects in any but the most much strain upon the nerves, too little exercise of the mus- 
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cles, and too luxurious living; or rather, the living is too | phrase which it would be unreasonable to exact from the | it, and to insist that we should listen and not understand, 


luxurious among the more refined and too unwholesome | | sturdy author of Zhe Pilgrim’s Progress. 


among the other classes. The idea thatall are to be reliev- | 


we mean to include other stories which we do not find in ! 


ed from physical toil, like the analogous one to be assumed | the dainty and well-illustrated little volume before us. _ Its | 


fit to decide the most profound ios" difficult questions of| contents are Zhe Shadow of the Cross, The Distant Hills, 


politics and sociology, will not work in practice. It is in- 
consistent with the Creative scheme, and the penalties that 
attend our efforts to carry it out are becoming tangible 


enough, even in so short a time as a couple of gener- | assume that we are indebted to the same pen for Zhe Com- | its charm. 
ations, to show that man, however aspiring and demo- | batants, The Revellers, The Midnight Sea, and perhaps others | souls, 
cratic, cannot circumvent his Maker. There are several other | that we do not now recall. 


| 





The Old Man’s Home, and The Aing’s Messe ugers, From | 
internal evidence—for if we have ever had precise knowl- 


In this estimate | and pretend to be as little bored as possible. 


To be sure, 
| fashion and novelty both combined to aid Mr. Bateman in 
his rather daring enterprise ; but novelty is evanescent 
and fashion is capricious, and so in the midst of ecstasy we 
| could not help chewing the cud of bitter fancies over dim 
| Srenenings of an hour when the sparkling Ballade a 


edge of their authorship we have now forgotten it—we | Boire should cease to enliven and the Caz-Cax should lose 


Anyhow, the last named are | where shall we look upon its like again? 


And then, we cried in the bitterness of our 
what shall console us for this vanished illusion ; 
That Za Grande 


interesting articles in this number of Zhe Ps sychological | | quite the equals of those included in the little book before | Duchesse could be surpassed we of course regarded as pre- 


Journal, including a paper by Mr. Simon Stern and contri- | 


butions from the indefatigable and learned pen of the 
editor, 





LIBRARY TABLE. 
ATHER TOM AND THE POPE ; or, A Night at 
the Vatican. By the late John Kisher Murray. 
LMlustrative Engravings. Philadelphia: 


us, and ought to be given in a companion volume, when the | posterous ; that it could even be equalled we mournfully 


two should be added to the library of every Christian family, | considered extremely improbable. 


certainly of every Sunday-school. 


Not even Offenbach’s 


They offer a delightful | whimsical genius could reproduce, we thought, the delight- 


contrast to the orthodox biographies of the pious but physi- | ful grotesquerie of its music, the delicious absurdity of its 
cally unsound little prig who attains an impossible pitch of | plot, nor invent other 7é/es which should fit the peculiar 


perfection and incontinently realizes the wish 


——‘' to be an angel 
And with the angels stand,’”’— 


Bros. 1868.—If, in the absence of any extant American | tain a line that need offend the most ardent devotee, 
edition of Father Tom, we were called upon to select a| whether of Roman or Genevan or of any intermediate 


competent editor, we think we should choose Dr, Shelton | theology. 


Mackenzie as the man best qualified by birth and lite- 
rary training for the task. 


subtle, racy, national flavor that only an Irishman can 
thoroughly appreciate and enjoy. Yet the best laid plans 
of mice and men gang aft a-gley, and Dr. Mackenzie, de- 
spite his natural aptitude and advantages, has, it seems to us, 
scarcely succeeded as well as Mr, Cozzens. Doubtless the 
latter’s priority in point of time greatly restricted his suc- 
cessor in his prefatory notice, but this can scarcely account 
for the numerous typographical blunders which disfigure the 
Philadelphia edition, and which are the less excusable for the 
claim put forth by the editor in his preface, that “the text 
has been so carefully revised and corrected that it is believ- 
ed no inaccuracy can be found init.” Yet, without profess- 
ing to make a studied examination, we have detected more 
than forty “ inaccuracies,” some of them of the grossest de- 
scription, Notonly are words constantly misprinted, but in 
many cases misplaced or entirely omitted, while the punctu- 
ation is often of the most erratic description, and the inten- 
tional mispellings of the author are varied in a way which, 
without having seen the original text, we are sure it would not 
justify. ‘Real’ is given at one time “ real,” at another 
“vale,” at another ‘‘raal.” “Lent” is “Lent” or “Lint,” indis- 
criminately,and “ controversy,” ‘‘conthravarsy” or “ conthra- 
warsy.” Dr. Mackenzie has not even profited by Mr. Coz- 


zens’s mistakes, which were numerous enough—and some of | 


which, if we mistake not, he himself pointed out—for we find 
more than one of them repeated—notably the misprint of 
“common mayur or a Prodesan squirean” for “ common 
nagur of a Prodesan squireen.” Dr. Mackenzie, too, is less 
fortunate than his predecessor in the appointments of his 
book, which is printed clearly on firm, white paper, but with- 
out any trace of that typographical elegance that distin- 
guishes the New York edition, while the illustrative engrav- 
ings that accompany and disfigure it are in Mr. Stephens’s 
very worst style—which is saying a great deal—and sugges- 
tive rather of a school geography than of this classic of our 
humorous literature. We deem it a mistake to issue works 
like this, which appeal only to a very cultivated and limited 
taste, other than as editions de luxe, for admirers of cheap 
books would slight them for their contents, and lovers of 
rare ones for their dress. The value of the edition would be 
enhanced if Dr. Mackenzie had favored us more fully with 
his reasons for ascribing the authorship of Father Jom to the 
late John Fisher Murray, if he has any beside his belief in 
Mr. Murray’s capability to have written it. In the face of 
Dr. Ferguson’s letter acknowledging and claiming the author- 
ship, which Mr. Cozzens publishes in the preface to his sec- 
ond edition, it seems somewhat hasty to dismiss that gentle- 
man’s pretensions, on no other ground than “ that he was not 
a humorous writer.” We shall be glad to know the basis 
of Dr. Mackenzie’s belief, and trust he will not misconceive 
the spirit in which we have made our objections. There 
is no reason why an issue of this sort should not be perfect 
in point of typography, at least, and proof-reading, and the 
sooner all American publishers follow the laudable example 
of a few of their number in trying to overcome the, habitual 
slovenliness of their printers and proof-readers, the better 
for the interests of literature, 


Sacred Allegories, By the Rev. W. Adams, M.A., late 
Fellow of Morton College, Oxford, New edition, with illus 
trations. London, Oxford, and Cambridge: Rivingtons ; 
New York; Pott & Amery. 1867.—There is no need at 
this late day to dwell upon the excellences of these tales, 
whose exquisite beauty has for many years impressed them 
upon the imagination and fancy, of young and old alike, as 
indelibly as the most popular of nursery legends, It was 
a happy thought to invoke into the service of religious 
instruction the charms of the picturesque and the super- 
natural, and so to invest with the attraction of the fairy tale 
these wonderfully simple and pure pictures of the Christian 
life. And so felicitously have the poetical and the didactic 
elements been blended, so universal is the appeal to the 
most uninformed as well as to the most refined and maturest 
intelligences, that these are fully worthy to be ranked with 
the great masterpiece of English allegory, with the differ- 
ence that in them there is a delicacy of sentiment and 


There is about the book, | G& //oughton. 
‘in its spontaneous wit and rollicking humor, a certain | 


| 
| 











tired of Italian Opera if fashion had not stepped in to forbid 


Grandpa’s House. By Helen C, Weeks. New York: Hurd 
1368.—This is a pretty little book which 
seems to have strayed from the crowd of Christmas offer- 
ings for young folk, and to have waited for a convenient 
moment at which to make its appearance in a quiet, unob- 
trusive way, when the contents of Santa Claus’s more gor- 
geous gifts have been exhausted. It presents some pleas- 
ant little sketches of child-life, and well deserves a cordial 
welcome. 

The Spirit of Seventy-Six ; or, The Coming Woman, A 
Prophetic Drama. Followed by A Change of Base,and Doctor 
Mondschein. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1868.—It is 
scarcely fair to judge by the rules of strict dramatic criti- 
cism a play professedly “not written for the stage, nor 
with any view to publication, but simply for amateur per- 
formance ;” and aside from this, the three pieces in the 
present volume have sufficent merit to entitle them to very 
favorable notice. Zhe Spirit of Seventy-Six is a rather 
clever satire on woman’s rights, and represents the possible 
state of affairs eight or ten years from now when Mrs. 
E. Cady Stanton shall have brought about her projected Re- 
volution and female suffrage put woman in all the offices of 
state. The idea is ingeniously evolved, and many of the sit- 
uations quite humorous. The second illustrates the dangers 
of falling in love by letter, and the third, which is in some 
respects the most effective of all, turns on a jealous husband’s 
mistake about his wife’s avowed passion for Zhe German. 
In all the plot is extremely slight, but the dialogue is 
sprightly, the characters are drawn with considerable skill, 
and the pieces are well adapted for purposes of amateur 
theatricals. 
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" MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC, 
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LA BELLE HELENE. 

HEN Mr. Bateman first earned our gratitude by 

introducing to our admiration the all-novel charms 
of La Grande Duchesse, delight was tempered a little by 
dejection at the thought that there might come a time when 
even this fresh and unwonted pleasure would begin to pall. 
We get tired so rapidly of every entertainment which 
appeals to any great degree of artistic appreciation or 
zsthetic perception ; we got tired of Mr. Dickens, we got 
tired of Madame Ristori, we should have got dreadfully 


Jaime les militaires. 


talents of Mr. 
exactness, 


Jateman’s company with such marvellous 
Yet, having once looked upon perfection, how 
could we stoop to witness any less degree of excellence ; or 


With | and, although there is an unmistakable impress of the | how endure in our days of weariness what might not have 
T. B. Peterson & |C hurch of England upon them, we do not think they con- 


satisfied our fleeting time of zest? So we inwardly lament- 
ed and grumbled and questioned with ourselves, until be- 
hold! Mr. Bateman, without waiting the shocks of change 
and chance, boldly takes time by the forelock and answers 
us with La Belle Héléne. The poor Duchess is ignominious- 
ly shelved, and in a day almost forgotten. Le roi est mort ! 
vive le roi! The fickle public that crowded her séances and 
brought their offerings of garlands and greenbacks to her 
pretty feet now throng as gleefully to the levees of her rival 
and successor. ‘The air that was wont to be resonant with 
the stridant melody of the sabre is now joyous with every 
variation into which the fertile ignorance of the nocturnal 
whistler can distort the original and no doubt inferior tune 
of Un galant homme or Le roi barbu. Even our heels have 
caught the infection and refuse to move except under the 
inspiration of the reigning favorite ; the beautiful Love-letter 
waltzes have made room on piano and orchestra and barre?. 
organ for the Valses a la Belle Helene. 

For more than a lonesome and lingering week we reso- 
lutely refused to do honor to this parvenue, to grace the tri- 
umph of this operatic upstart; true to our old love, we 
sternly stayed at home and mourned in secret and seclusion 
the disgrace of So Altesse. We recalled her charming co- 
quetries, her winning capriciousness, her delicious abandon ; 
we dwelt upon the droll self-sufficience of Fritz, the still 
more comical inanity and graceful imbecility of Prince Paul ; 
we smiled again, through tears, at the aimless bluster of Gen- 
eral Boum, the servile officiousness of Baron Puck; we ad- 
mired, once more, the inimitable bow of the diplomatic Grog, 
the military alertness of the sudden Népomuc. We thought 
of all these past delights, and then we mourned afresh ; like 
Rachel, we refused to be comforted. But at last curiosity 
overcame resentment ; we went to glory in Offenbach’s de- 
cadence, to revel in Bateman’s ineffectual remorse; we 
went to scoff—and, shall we confess it? remained not ex- 
actly to pray; there are better places for one’s orisons 
than the Opera Bouffe—but at least to admire and applaud. 
Like General Butler, in his favorite travestie of Julius 
Cesar, we went, we saw, and were conquered! Hereafter 
her Highness can claim but a divided allegiance ; we rival 
Paris himself in his devotion to Za Belle Héléne. 

There is by this time no reasonable doubt that the new 
opera is a decided success, and we may congratulate Mr. 
Bateman on a second triumph over difficulties that would 
have disheartened any less energetic and skilful impressa- 
rio. The probabilities are that Za Belle Héléne will have as 
long a lease of public favor as her fascinating predecessor. 
At least everybody says so—and as everybody said quite the 
contrary before it was produced, we take it for granted that 
everybody is right. There isno reason, indeed, why it should 
not succeed. Asa spectacle it is perhaps superior to the 
Grand Duchess ; the gay variety of the costumes makes a 
picture full of warmth and life and color, and the admi- 
rable manner in which the piece is mounted and costumed 
adds greatly to its attractiveness. The dialogue and music 
are marked bythe same general characteristics as in the pre- 
ceding opera; though in the former we find a greater 
tendency to merely verbal witticism, and, in the latter, often- 
times something more than a mere resemblance, as, for 
instance, in the Chanson a (oie, which suggests the Ad, gue 
But originality is not the strong point 
of Offenbach’s music, as a4 dozen critics have shown, and we 
do not quarrel with him for repeating himself or anybody 
else, provided he always disguises the theft so delightfully. 
He is not fond, perhaps not capable, of any very complex 
or striking harmonic effects ; he contents himself with such 
pearls as the shallow waters of melody yield to no Jong or 
toilsome search, leaving to bolder and more earnest 
spirits the shining and perfect gems that lie hidden in the 
fathomless deeps of song. Even his merriment is a trifle 
forced ; his comicality is oftener produced by bizarre combi- 
nations of note or odd distortions of phrase—as in the catch 
which M. Leduc renders so capitally, Je suis mari de la reine 
—yri dela reine—ri dela reine, where a very whimsical effect 
is produced by the disjointing of the word mar#—than by any 
reference to the genuine elements of humor, But he has 
admirably gauged his own resources and capabilities, and 
whatever he attempts is done well and neatly. In point of 
comparative excellence, the music of La Belle Héline shows 
no falling off ; there is perhaps no single air which can be 
called equal in melody to Dites-/ui, or in sparkle and viva- 








city to the Ballade 2 Boire; but therg is probably a greatey , 
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number of striking and effective ones, of the kind that 
cling to and haunt one’s memory, that ring in one’s ears, 
and creep to the end of one’s tongue, and will be whistled 
or hummed, and won’t be denied on any pretence whatever. 
Doubtless, much of this results from that subtle, indefinite 
sense of familiarity which Offenbach’s music always gives, 
and which is traceable, no doubt, to his immense adaptive- 
ness. Tsing /a da, the utterly absurd chorus which Mlle. de 
Felcourt, as Orestes, sings with much spirit and apprecia- 
tion, Paris’s Aud/iax of the judgement on Mount Ida, which 
M. Guffroy does better than anything else that falls to his share 
in the opera, unless the song of the grand augure in the last 
act, where he so far forgets himself as to be almost lively, 
the entering song of the kings, which we have mentioned, 
and the description of Ux mari sage, which Mile. Tostée 
delivers so admirably as to fully deserve the encore she 
nightly receives, will be as popular—as unpleasantly popu- 
lar—as the corresponding gems of Za Grande Duchesse. 

And the acting—what shall we say of the acting? or 
how can we better or more briefly express our opinion 
than by saying it shows the same elaboration and attention 
to details which we had occasion to admire before? Per- 
haps there is a trifling degree of monotony in some of the 
delineations ; it requires only a very little violence to chro- 
nology to imagine the new opera a sequel to the old. Men- 
elaus and Helene are precisely what we should expect 
Prince Paul and the Grand Duchess to be after the nuptial 
knot was tied, and Paris is only Fritz in an uglier and 
much less becoming dress. Indeed, it is a curious evidence 
of the thorough identification in the public mind of 
most of the actors with their former rd/es, that they are 
rarely or never spoken of by their proper names ; but M. Guf- 
froy is always Fritz, M. Leduc invariably Prince Paul, M. 
Lagriifoul still Baron Puck, M. Valter yet Baron Grog, M. 
Duchesne constantly General Boum. The three last, how- | 
ever, have been luckier than the other two in having char- 
acters which permit some display of versatility. Calchas 
is a very different personage from the intriguing minister ; | 
fe roi barb, with his bluif air and English side-whiskers, 
could never be mistaken for the pompous genéral-en-cief ; 
and, most of all, /e dowillant Achille is as unlike the courtly 
ambassadeur de papa as can weil be imagined. The author, 
it seems to us, has scarcely made the most of this very | 
comical part, but such as he left it, M. Valter fills it to 
perfection. The scene of the games is irresistibly funny— 
to our mind the drollest of the opera. The seu a /’oie is hu- 
morously conceived and well acted, especially by Calchas, 
but perhaps just atrifle drawn out. But undoubtedly the finest 
acting in the piece is that of Mile. Tostéeas Hélene. The 
intonation with which she pronounces the words “ J’ai tout 
fait pour aimer. . . . Jenaipaspu . . . jenvai 
pas pu” is quite inimitable, and her love-making with 
Paris quite as good as her love-making with Fritz, of which, 
indeed, it is almost a repetition, Perhaps her gestures are 
sometimes a trifle indecorous, notably in the rondo, Nous 
naissons toutes soucieuses, but not a whit more so than in the 
Can-Can, which everybody.kas seen and tolerated. If the 
fair Helen is immoral, the Grand Duchess was not a prude, 
and the sudden virtue of some of our critics is rather late to 
be effective. 

To take off in the middle of a successful run a piece so | 
full of the intrinsic elements of popularity as Za Grande | 
Duchesse betokens in a manager either considerable courage 
or great confidence in his own resources. Perhaps Mr. 
Bateman had both motives to sustain him, but at any rate 
in this case the risk has certainly been justified by the result. 
La Belle Héléne is destined to as long a run as managerial 
impatience will permit; but after? What new surprises 
await us in the unrevealing future? Can composer and 
manager together give us anything better than they have 
given? We know not, but Mr. Bateman has taught us a 
lesson, and we shall hereafter never despair. 


t 





TABLE-TALK. 

HOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, we think, would be wronged 
if its importance were reckoned at all inferior, in its very 
different and infinitely more practical way, to that of chromo- 
lithography, which Mr. Prang has so admirably succeeded 
in establishing among us. The other process, however, has 
been less auspiciously introduced to the notice of the pub- 
lic. Zhe Magpie—aptly entitled and happily conceived 
though it was—presented itself in so preternaturally dingy 
a guise that its relegation to whatever limbo it emerged 
from could excite no regret, except that it had ever appeared | 
to malign what it aspired to represent. A much more | 
attractive exhibition of the capabilities of photo-lithography | 
is made in a series of prints which we have received from | 

the American Photo-LithographicC ompany, or in the numer- 





ter Morning procession toward the opening of Goethe’s 
Faust, and immediately below we have the same about one- 
fourth of the original size, yet retaining every line, fine as 
many of them are. The same operation is repeated by gra- 
dations in a sheet where we have seven reproductions of a 
lithograph, being respectively of the full size of the original, 
and with 3, 24, ¥, 2s, %, and 4 off the scale, while, althongh 
the last has almost the fineness of line of a copper-plate, 
every line of each is formed in all, What would perhaps be 
convincing to the greatest number of persons is a similarly 
graded series of six reproductions of the same page of letter- 
press ; in this it is difficult to persuade one’s self, first, that 
the words have not been printed from type, and next, that 
the smallest of them—one so minute that only its exquisite 
perfection makes it legible by the naked eye—is not the 


first regarded through a reversed telescope. To state the | 


| to Melbourne House, by the author of The Wide Wide World ; 
| Lives of the English Cardinals, including historical notices 
jof the Papal court, from Nichelas Breakspeare (Pope 
| Adrian IV.) to Thomas Wolsey, Cardinal Legate, by 
' Folkestone Williams, author of Zhe Court and Times of 
James [.; A Treatise on Naval Architecture and Ship- 
Building, compiled from various standard authorities, by 
Lt.-Commander Richard W. Meade, U. S. Navy; Zhe 
Hermits, by the Rev. Charles Kingsley, forming the second 
volume of Zhe Sunday Library; also, Discipline, and other 
Sermons, by the same author ; O/d Deccan Days ; or, Hin- 
doo Fairy Legends current in Southern Jndia, collected from 
oral tradition, by M. Frere, with an introduction and notes 
| by Sir Bartle Frere ; /orace Wilde, a novel, by Mrs. M. 
| Jeanie Mallary; and an illustrated volume entitled Odon- 
talgia, commonly called Toothache: Sts Causes, Symptoms, 


manifold applications of the process would exceed any | @d@ Cure, by S. Parsons Shaw, dentist. Beside this long 


reasonable limits, and, besides, they are fully set forth in the 
circular of the company. Briefly, its property is the repro- 
duction, in_fuc-simile and on any scale, of whatever delinea- 


list the same house has recently issued or will soon issue 
another volume of the new standard edition of Thackeray’s 
works, being the first volume of 7he Mewcomes; and three 


tions are composed of black lines on a white surface—that | more of the Globe Edition of Bulwer, namely, Zrnest Mal- 


is, generally, of alli llustrations except mezzotint engravings, 
oil paintings, and photographs, which present, not lines, 


travers and two volumes of What Will He Do with It ? 
Messrs. G. W. CARLETON & Co. have in press Behind 





but tints. This it does with all the absolute exactness of | “e Scenes, by Mrs. Elizabeth Keckley, who is described as 
the photograph, with great economy of time and labor, ren- | “ for forty years a household slave in the best Southern 
dering possible the reproduction of rare books—letter-press, | families,” “and during the plotting of the rebellion a con- 
illustrations, and all—of autograph letters, of adapting exist- fidential servant of Mrs. Jefferson Davis,” and “since the 
ing engravings to books of greater or less size, in fact, ren- | Commencement of the rebellion, and up to date, Mrs. 
dering possible many things in book-making which have Abraham Lincoln’s modiste (dressmaker), confidential friend, 
hitherto been forbidden by their costliness. For many and business woman generally.” This work the publishers 
other callings—for the artist, engineer, architect, designer, | €xPect, probably with reason, to “produce a great sensa- 
map-maker—photo-lithography has no less value than for | tion ;” but when they go on to assert, with an hyperbole to 
the book-maker ; in fact it is one of the inventions whose | Which we have become pretty well accustomed, that it will 


fruits in no long time will doubtless meet us at every turn. 


Mr. Brapy has added to his really very valuable collec- 
tion of portraits a photograph of the impeachment managers. 
Regarded as a photographic achievement, its finish and the 

accuracy of the likenesses are admirable, and the production 
' will have its due historical value. But, to speak plainly, we 
fancy the sensation it will generally inspire will be one—not 
of chagrin, for we are becoming hardened to such things— 
but of disgust. Of the seven men to whom has been en- 


i trusted the conduct of one of the most momentous events 
_in the life of the nation, there are but two whose appear- 
| ance conveys assurance that they are gentlemen; one has 
| the aspect of a fireman arrayed for a ball, a typical Bowery 
swell; the remainder suggest farmers in their Sunday 
; clothes, the boots of the entire party having evidently 
| received, on the eve of their posing, the preternatural 
| polish of street boot-blacks ; while, without even the excep- 
| tion of the two faces whose refinement distinguishes them, 
| General Butler’s is the only one of the countenances upon 
‘which one ignorant of their ownership would be impelled 
| to cast a second glance. We do not mean that in at least 
| five faces out of the seven there is anything particularly 
| sinister, but that they are essentially commonplace and 
mediocre, of the type one would expect to encounter in a 
| country tavern or meeting-house, rather than in a high legis- 
lative assemblage. 


LAUGHTER IN THE SENATE. 


1. 
In the South lies a lonesome, hungry Land : 
He huddies his rags with a cripple’s hand ; 
He mutters, prone on the barren sand, 
What time his heart is breaking. 


Il. 
He lifts his bare head from the ground ; 
He listens through the gloom around: 
The winds have brought him a sirange sound 
Of distant merrymaking. 
M1 
Comes now the Peace, so long delayed? 
Is it the cheerful voice of Aid? 
Begins the time, his heart has prayed, 
When men may reap and sow ? 


Iv. 
Ah, God! Back to the cold earth’s breast ! 
The sages chuckle o’er their jest ; 
Must they, to give a people rest, 
Their dainty wit forego? 


v. 
The tyrants sit in a stately hall ; 
They jibe at a wretched people’s fall ; 
The tyrants forget how fresh is the pall 

Over their dead and ours. 

VI. 

Look how the senators ape the clown, 
And don the motley and hide the gown, 
But yonder a fast-rising frown 

On the people’s forehead lowers. 

Sipngy Lanier. 


Messrs. J. B. Liprincotr & Co. announce for early pub 
lication Zhe Divine Teacher, being the recorded sayings 0 


“be read by every man and woman in the land with the 
deepest interest,” it is as well they should be reminded of a 
circumstance they have often seemed to be unaware of— 
that there ave men and women in the land to whom the lit- 
erature of the kitchen does not appeal, and to whom 
neither the act of receiving nor of retailing the confidences 
of servants commends itself as creditable. Still—and this, 
no doubt, is with them the chief point—the conception of 
the book being essentially vulgar, its success will probably 
be complete. 


Messrs. D. APPLETON & Co. have recently completed in 
Brooklyn an immense structure for printing and binding, 
which was planned after a careful comparison of the best 
features of similar factories in France and Germany, and 
is probably one of the most thoroughly appointed book- 


making establishments in the world. The engraving shows 


a castellated building surrounding three sides of a rectangle, 
one front being four stories in height and over two hundred 
and fifty feet long, the two other wings being lower and 
about two hundred feet each in length, the design being 


ultimately to complete the quadrangle, enclosing an area of 


about one and a quarter acres. Remarkable provision has 
been made for lighting (by innumerable large windows), 
warming, and ventilating the work-rooms, and also making 
the entire structure as completely fire-proof as possible. 


From the very full accounts which have been given in the daily 
papers we can only particularize some of the most notice- 
able features. Among these are one entire floor devoted 
to the packing merely of school-books, whence are sent forth 
a daily average of 15,000 copies of a favorite spelling-book, 
orders for which at the beginning of the year were half-a- 
million copies in excess of the power of supply,—a press, in 
another room, which from year’s end to year’s end is inces- 
santly at work upon Webster’s Spedling-Book, the book upon 
which the author lived while preparing his Dictionary,—the 
vaults where, in more than 10,000 boxes, are disposed the 
stereotype plates of the publications of the firm, ready to 
be placed on the press whenever an edition is required,— 
the bindery where nearly 40,000 volumes can be, and are, 
finished daily. For the present, and until the extra range 
we have mentioned shall be built, the type-setting and 
stereotyping will be done at the new wholesale house of the 
firm on Grand and Greene streets, New York, which is 
connected by telegraph with the Brooklyn factory. On the 
whole, we have little doubt of the justice of the claim made 
for the appointments of the house—that, taken altogether, 
for their completeness and their provision for the health 
and comfort of the operatives, they are without a superior 
in the world. “ 

Co, EDWARD GRIFFIN PARKER’s death occurred before 
the issue of our last number, but the intelligence did not 
reach us until too late for mention in these columns. Col. 
Parker was a graduate of Yale and of the Cambridge law 
school. His essays at authorship embraced a Life of Rufus 
Choate, with whom he was professionally connected during 
his legal practice in Boston, a treatise called 7he Golden Ave 
- | of American Oratory, and various papers in Putnam’s Maga- 
f | zine and other periodicals. Averse to the task of building 


ous specimens of the art which are to be seen at the office of our Lord Jesus Christ during his ministry on earth; 7Z¢| up a new practice in New York, which he made his 


its inventor in Ze New York Herald building. Among 
those before us are reproductions not merely of lithographs, 
but of wood-cuts, steel and copper-plates, and even pen- 
drawings, which may without exaggeration be pronounced 
indistinguishable from their originals. There are pictures 
of Dore’s, for instance, from his Aié/e and Lnferno, which 
one would not merely unhesitatingly pronounce to be the 
familiar wood-cuts, but in which the closest scrutiny of the 
two collated fails to reveal a difference. This exact repro- 
duction, however, is less surprising than the examples illus- 
trative of the process of reduction in size. Thus, we have a 
German panoramic silhouette of the characters in the Eas- 


| Garland, selections from various authors; Zhe Autobiog- 
raphy of Dr. Benjamin Franklin, the first and only com- 
plete edition of Franklin’s memoirs, printed from the orig- 
inal MS., with notes and an introduction by the Hon, John 














home after his return from the war, Col. Parker devoted 
himself to the establishment of the American Literary 
Bureau, from which his health obliged him to retire some 


months before his death. His culture and the charm of his 
3igelow, late minister of the United States to France, and | 


very genial and refined manners had endeared him toa large 


illustrated by a line engraving from the pastel portrait by _ circle of friends in his new home. 


Duplessis, in Mr. Bigelow’s possession ; Recollections of the | 
aris Exhibition of 1867, by Eugene Rimmel ; Sweden- | 


Mr. JAMEs P. WALKER, connected for many years with 
the publishing business in Portsmouth, N. H., in Albany, 


borg’s Angelic Wisdom concerning the Divine Providence, and in Boston, and more recently the senior member of the 
from the original Latin as edited Dr. J. F. I. Tafel, } publishing firm of Walker, Wise & Co., afterwards Walker, 
‘translated by R. Norman Foster; Ante Bellum:| Fuller & Co., and secretary of the (Unitarian) Sunday- 
Southern Life as dt was, by Mary Lennox; Daisy: A Sequel ' school Society, died recently at his home at Jamaica Plains. 
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Mr. E, H. BuTLer, for many years a leading publisher, | to complain of libel. Zhe Tomahawk, under the caption of | but how old the dickens was at that time very learned big-wigs have 
chiefly of school-books, in Philadelphia, died at his home | A Canard about a Duck, refers to the matter to justify a | Pot been able to inform me. 


near that city on the 27th ult. 
A CORRESPONDENT of Notes and Queries defends Dryden 


against the accepted criticism of “neglifencies ” in Alex- | 


anders Feast. The charge was originally made by Dr. 
Johnson, who declared that ‘some of the lines are ‘without 
correspondent rhymes, a defect which I never detected but 
after an acquaintance of many years.” Mr. (Allan ?) Cun- 
ningham observes of this, that “there is only one line with- 
out a correspondent line (rhyme ?)—‘ And sighed and 
looked.’” Mr. Bell, in his edition of Dryden, quotes Dr. 
Johnson’s criticism as an evidence of the haste in which 
the ode must have been written, and says: ‘The lines al- 
luded to by Dr. Johnson will be found in the rst, 2d, 5th, 

and 6th stanzas.” The present correspondent denies that 
any such defect exists, claiming further that, had it done so, 
inasmuch as “ Dryden considered this ode ‘the best of all 
his poetry,’” it must have been regarded as “the result 
not of negligence, but design.” Of Mr. Bell’s specifica- 
tions he disposes thus—that in stanza 1 the allusion may 
be to the verse, “ On his imperial ¢#voxe,” which he justifies 
as a rhyme with woz and son, or to ‘‘ None but the brave,” 
which, though thrice repeated, is in fact but half of the fol- 
lowing verse, ‘None but the brave deserves the fair ;” 
that in stanza 5 the same defence applies to “Sighed and 
looked, and sighed again ;” that in stanza 2 the only ground 
for objection must consist in a failure to perceive rhyme 
between Jove, love, and adove, as in stanza 6 between high, 
Joy, and destroy—rhymes which, he argues, were considered 
allowable to a much later day than Dryden’s, and which, 
we may add, are faultless by comparison with the atrocious 
unions of dissimilar sounds. still prevalent in four out of 
five specimens of the “poetry” in collections of hymns, 
from the Book of Common Praver down to the Bethany 
Jewsharp or Evangelical Hurdygurdy. 

Sir WALTER ScotTT’s Demonology and Witchcraft, a 
work little known and not included in the regular editions 
of his works, has lately been published in England, with 
illustrations by George Cruikshank. It was written orig- 
inally for Murray's Family Library, and was the production 
of those later days when Scott was no longer what he had 
been. In his diary for May 26, 1830—when he was 59 
years old, and two years before his death—occurs the entry, 
“ Wrought with proofs, etc., at the Demonology, which is a 
cursed business to do neatly. I must finish it though.” 
Lockhart describes it as containing “ many passages w orthy | 
of his best day,” but both he and his reviewer in the last | 


Quarterly Review are at one in pronouncing it unable to en- | 


dure criticism. It is, perhaps, scarcely a kindness to its | 
great author’s memory to revive it. 

Mr. ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE and the not less | 
noted Miss Menken appear together ina card photograph | 


after the manner of the same lady with Dumas fere. Tie 


Pall Mall Gazette, from which we get our information, inti- | 
mates that the production may possibly have come from the | 
common photographic trick of combining faces and bodies | 


| when and the where, can you also explain the why? 
which do not belong to each other, in which event it does | ; : ; 


not presume to decide which of the parties has most reason | 


An Exhaustless eine ne) 
which evaporates all other perfumes, leaving the fabrics to which they are 
applied scentless, does not even diminish the fragrance of Phalon & Son’s 
‘*‘Elior de Mayo.” Its voluptuous richness has never been 
equalled. Once used, it will never be relinquished. The taste for it be- 
comes a passion. 





THE SPIRIT OF SEVENTY-SIX. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
110 Washington Street, Boston, 
Have Just PusiisHEp : 
THE SPIRIT OF SEVENTY-SIX; 
OR, THE COMING WOMAN. 


A Propuetic DRAMA. 
Cloth, $1; paper, 75 cents; fine paper, tinted, $1 75. 





For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


“The Spirit of ’76—not 1776, but 1876—is the name of a spirited parlor 
drama which has given lively pleasure to select social circles in Boston. 
It gives a somewhat extravagant and, therefore amusingly, emphatic pic- 
ture of what might be the condition of society and the facts of daily life 
if the extreme aspirations of the Woman’s Rights party were practically 
fulfilled. Very witty is the dialogue, very comic are the situations, very 
incongruous the relative positions. There is no flagging in the interest, 
and we commend this clever jeu d’ésfrit and the two amusing vaude- 
villes annexed, to all who love fun.” —New York Evening Post. 

“The play hinges upon the absurdities of a female assessor, a female 
judge of the Supreme Court, anda female politician, and the ludicrous 
aspects of a state of society in which women make proposals of marriage 
to men, and every bachelor is exposed to two hundred thousand offers, 
more or less. ‘hese ideas are carried out with great humor.”—NVew 
York Nation. 

“A delicious morceau, made a capital success by the delicate humor, 
the many sharp hits, and the amusing situations which it introduces.”’— 
Boston Post. 

“The piece abounds in sly hits at both sexes; and is a capital bur- 
lesque, kept within limits, so that it always sparkles, and is never dull ; 
whilst it is wise in its comicality and significantly suggestive in its extrav- 
agance and exaggeration.”—Boston Transcript. 


| rumor that there is to be produced the drama of Cupid and | 
| Psyche, in which “the bare-faced poet and the bare-backed | 
; actress” sustain the principal parts. 

TALLEYRAND’S Afemoirs, as it is well known, have long 
been expected to appear during this year, the period of 
thirty years from the writer’s death, during which their 
privacy was enjoined, expiring this month. Itseems, how- | 
ever, that the revelation is to be further withheld. A Paris | 
correspondent of Zhe Evening Post \earns from a source he | 
refrains from mentioning ‘that the matter has been recon- | 
sidered, and it is considered more prudent to put off the pub- | 
| lication for some time longer. It may be supposed, there- 
| fore, that these memoirs are more frank and personel than | 
those just written by Guizot concerning his career.” 





ages of his Time; J. Chantrel’s Annales Ecclésiastiques de 
1860 @ 1866, a condensed history of the Roman Catholic 


in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries, the combined 
work of MM. Le Roux de Lincy and L. M. Tisserand ; 
F. de Saulcy’s History of Herod, King of the Fews ; and the 
sixth, which is the concluding, volume of H. d’Arbois de 
Joubainville’s Zistory of the Dukes and Counts of Cham- 
pagne. 

M. EpMUND ABOUT, on his return from the Egyptian 
tour we mentioned some weeks ago, is to become the art 
critic of La Revue des Deux Mondes. 

M. SAINTE-BEUVE’s health, about which much anxiety 
has been felt, is so far restored as to enable him to resume 
his literary labors. 

Dr. NORMAN MACLEOD, we regret to learn from a para- 
graph in Zhe Addas, is ill, and obliged to return to Europe. 
Dr. MacLeod, it will be remembered, left England last fall 
for a tour among the missions in India of the Scottish Es- 
tablished Church. 

Mr. JOHN ADDINGTON SyMmonDs has translated, from 
the German of Dr. E. Zelbar, Aristotle and the Elder Peripa- 
tetics. 

Mrs. AUGUSTA WEBSTER, an English poet of deserved 
position, has published a translation into verse of Euripides’ 
Medea. 

Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD has issued a work on Schools 
and Universities on the Continent. 














| NOTES AND (QUERIES. 
| 
| For convenience of reference, correspondents of this department are 
i desired to arrange questions in distinct slips from answers, and to 
| attach to each of the latter the number prefixed to the query 
whereto it refers. 








O THe Epitor oF Tue Rounp Taster: 
| (41.)—Can you. tell me when and where the word dickens was 
| first employed as synonymous with devi/? and if you can tell me the 


This word is used 
| by Mrs. Page in Merry Wives of Windsor with a freedom that denotes 
\ | its having arrived at years of discretion as early as the Elizabethan age, 


“FOREIGN” ‘LANGUAGES. 


The undersigned make a specialty of Text-books for the Study of 
the Foreign Languages. They publish the Principal Works used in 
that Depariment at Yale, Harvard, Michigan University, Washington 
College, and many other prominent institutions, 

Catalogues sent, post-paid, on application. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 


PUBLISHERS, 
451 Broome Street, New York. 








Just IssuED. 


ITALY 


(ROME AND NAPLES.) By H. Taine. 
Translated by John Durand. 8vo, cloth, $2. 

A new work by the author and translator of The Philosophy of Art, 
characterized by the same appreciation of the beautiful, philosophic in- 
sight, and felicity of style which made that volume appeal to all cultivated 
tastes; but devoted to a range of topics vastly wider and more in sym- 
pathy with the general reader. 

A New anp Cueap EDITION OF 


THE iii THEORY OF COV- 
NMENT. 
By C. A. me... Paper, so cents; cleth, $r. 


MOZART: 
A BIOGRAPHICAL NOVEL. 
From the German of Heribert Rau. By Epwarp RowLanp SILL. 
12mo, cloth, $1 75. 
IN THE YEAR 'I3. 

By Fritz Reuter. Translated from the Platt-Deutsch by Charles Lee 
Lewes (son of G. H. Lewes). 16mo, paper, 75 cents; flexible 
cloth, $1. 

A New Epition, with AMENDMENTS, OF 


NATHAN THE WISE. 
By Lessinc. Translated by Miss Ellen Frothingham. 


$1 75. 


16mo, cloth, 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, Publishers, 


Amonc new French books some of the most notable are | 
Romée d’Avirey’s Louis X/V. and the Principal Person- | became a queen of Louis XIII. of France, was called “Anne of 


Church during the period named; Paris and its Historians | 


New York, March 24, 1368. 

(42.)—Will you advise me where I can find the quotation in which 
occur the words “‘ Whirligig of Time’? I think it is Shakespearian. 

BaLtimore, March 21, 1868. Josiz S. W. 

It is—7'welfth Night, Act v., Scene x. 

(43.)—To what nation’s dflomatic corfs does the Mr. Henry belong 
who wrote 7he Princess Vareda, printed in the two last numbers of 


| Putnam’s Magazine ?—is he realiy an Englishman, as he professes to be, 


or is he one of our own countrymen? If the latter, then is he probably as 


| nearly related to Edgar Poe as his story seems to be to that author’s tale, 


entitled The Purloined Letter? The warps of the two webs must have 

| been set in mills very nearly akin. I am aching with curiosity to learn 

whether the card-rack used by Vareda to keep her “ packet in open sight” 

was or was not the self-same ae which served the Minister D. for Aiding 

in plain view his stolen letter? G. W. Evevertn. 
ForT FAIRFIELD, Marne, March 24, 1868, 





(44.)—Please inform me why the daughter of Philip II. of Spain, who 


Austria” W. 

pram ETTE, Inp., March 27, 1868. 

Anne was the daughter of Philip IiI., not of Philip II. Why the title 
| “of Austria’? should be given her—that is, if it was given to her otherwise 
| than as it was given to other members of her family—we do not know. 

Her house, which gave six kings to Spain, is known in Spanish history as 

the House of Austria: it began with Philip (L., ‘ the Fair’) of Austria, 

who married Jane the Insane, the last of the House of Castile, and ended 
with Charles II., whose sister, Maria Theresa, married Louis X1V., when 
the Spanish crown passed to the House of Bourbon. It chanced also 
that, beside Anne’s Austrian blood in the male tine, her mother (Margaret 
of Austria) and, we think, her grandmother (Anne of Austria? the last of 
Philip 11.’s four wives) were of the Imperial family. 





(45-)—In these days of photo-lithography could not some enterprising 
publisher obtain permission to issue photo-lithographic copies of the De- 
claration of Independence, which now hangs exposed in the Patent Office 
at Washington, almost illegible by the fading of the ink? It appears to me 
that almost every American, whose means would admit, would like to 
obtain a veritable copy of this venerable document, such as no other 
method is capable of producing. 8. i. 

Santa Cruz, CAL., March 4, 1868. 

There is a very accurate lithographic fac-simetle—not photo-lithographic, 
for it must antedate photography—of the Declaration, printed in what 
must have been, in its day, a very gorgeous manner. A copy of it which 
we possess has been misiaid, and it is so long since we have examined it 
that our recollection is by no means precise. If our memory serves, how- 
ever, it includes: rst, the original draft, with erasures and interlineations ; 
2d, the corrected draft; 3d, the signatures; 4th, in type, an appendix 
explanatory of various matters and also containing brief notices of each of 
the signers. It was, we think, a Philadelphia production—at any rate, if 
our description is inaccurate it will probably be corrected by some cor- 
respondent fortunate in the possession of a cepy, or by ourselves when we 
can lay hands upon our own. 





(46.)—What does Dr. Johnson mean by “the shepherd in Virgil grew 
acquainted with Love and found him a native of the recks””—or words to 
that effect, as the forty-shilling lawyers say? I was an assiduous reader 
of the Mantuan, in the consulship of Plancus. 1 can’t make sense of the 
passage. 

Santa Fe, New Mexico, March, 1868. 

(47.)—Can you or any of your contributors give me the name of the 
author of the saying, ‘Cleanliness is akin (or next to) to godliness ” ? 
I have heard it attributed to Whitefield, but, up to this time, have not 
been able to discover it in any of his works. W. HS. 

MERCANTILE LipraAry, BALTIMORE, nai 1, 1868, 


(40.)\—The Ballad of Captain Davis is found in the dary et 
Papers. New York: Derby and Jackson. 1856. J. A. 
lronton, Mo., March 31, 1863. 


COLGATE’ Ss AROMATIC VEGETABLE 
SOAP. 

A superior TOILET SOAP, prepared from refined VeceTABLE O1Ls, 
in combination with GLyCERINE, and especially designed for the use of 
LADIES and for the NURSERY. Its pertume is exquisite, and its 
Washing Properties unrivalled. For sale by all Druggists. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLI- 
CATION, 
821 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Call the attention of the trade and readers generally to their list of 
Over 1,300 Publications 


EMBRACING 


JUVENILE, 
DOCTRINAL, 
THEOLOGICAL, 
TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES, 
TRACTS, 
CATECHISMS, 


CHURCH BLANKS, 

MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, 
CHURCH RECORDS, etc. 
Please address orders to 


W. SARCENT, 
BUSINESS CORRESPONDENT. 


THE WEEK 


CONTAINS THE CHOICEST SELECTIONS FROM THE BEST JOURNALS IN 
THE WORLD. 


OPINIONS OF THE RELICIOUS PRESS. 


In our judgement the most correct, complete, and impartial reflex of the 
current public feeling and thought, on the practical and live issues of the 
day, of all the eclectic journals. —The Catholic Telegraph, Cincinnati. 
Consisting entirely of selected matter from the public journals of the 
day, it fills for newspaperdom the niche which in magazine literature has 
so long and so acceptably been filled by Litted’’s Living Age. . . . Its 
motto, Andiatur et altera Pars, shows the spirit of the enterprise, and 
truly it seems that no side can complain that its arguments are not heard 
in The Week. This periodical gives the most complete possible view of 
contemporary journalism.— 7e £.xaminer and Chronicle, Boston. 

The subjects are varied, and their arrangement excellent ; while politi- 
cal subjects are treated, the articles are selected from the organs of all 
parties with perfect impartiality. ‘To those residing away from 
the literary centres, or whose time does not admit of their culling the 
small amount of wheat from the abundance of chaff for themselves, this 
paper will be a welcome weekly visitant.— 7he Methodist, New York. 
Really a very admirable journal for those who wish to read both sides 
of the various questions discussed in the politics al, scientific, and religious 





world, Not open to the.objection of in the least seeming to be biassed. 








451 Broome Street, New York. 


—The Moravian, Bethichem, Pennsylvania. 
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BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 


LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 
AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


128 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





*,* Prompt attention paid to orders by Mail. 


HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
45 WALL STREET. 





oy 1, 1868. 
$400, 200 00 


CASH CAPITAL, ... 
SURPLUS, . . ' ‘ ‘ . 206,634 79 


ASSETS, . ‘ ‘ . $606,634 79 
Fire and Inland Insurance effected in the Western and Southern States 
through the “ Underwriters’ Agency.” 
Benj. S. Walcott, President. 
1. Remsen Lane, Secretary. 








“ SHELTERN.” 
BY CHRISTOPHER CONINGSBY. 








FURNITURE. 


PRICE REDUCED 20 PER CENT. AT 
DEGCRAAF & TAYLOR'S, 


87 & 89 Bowery, 65 Christie, and 130 & 132 Hester Street, N. Y. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE. 

Mahogany, Walnut, and Tulip Wood; Parlor Furniture, French, Oil 
Finish ; Sideboards and Extension Tables ; Spring and Hair Mattresses ; 
Cottage and Chamber Sets; Cane and Wood Seat Chairs. 

We keep the largest variety of any house in the Union and defy com- 
petition. . 


All Goods guaranteed as represented. 





J. SABIN, 
BOOKSELLER, 84 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 

Is now issuing a catalogue of a portion of his large miscellaneous stock of 
English and American books. It will be mailed to any address on re- 
ceipt of 2cent stamp. Also ready, a catalogue of Scientific Publications. 

American publisher of Hazlitt’s Hand-book of Early English Litera- 
ture. Large and small paper copies for sale. 
Relating to America, 5 parts now ready, 





““SHELTERN.” 
BY CHRISTOPHER CONINGSBY. 


THE GREAT PRIZE, 





ExposiTIon UNIVERSELLE, Paris, 1867. 

THE HOWE MACHINE CO., Exias Howe, Jr., 699 Broadway, 
New York, awarded, over eighty-two competitors, the Highest Premium, 
THE ONLY Cross OF THE LEGION OF Honor AND GOLD MEDAL given 
to American Sewing Machines, per Imperial Decree, published in the 
Moniteur Universel (official journal of the French Empire), Tuesday, 2d 
July, 1867, in these words: ae P 

Fabricante de Machines a coudre exposant. 

Euias Howe, Jr. } Manufacturer of Sewing Machines, Exhibitor. 





HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 





KALDENBERG & SON, to whom were awarded Prizes at the 
Paris Exuiition and, over all others, by the AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
1867, having been acknowledged the best makers in this country of 

MEERSCHAUM PIPES, HOLDERS, Etc., 
now invite the public to examine their extensive stock and selections at 
their stores, 

23 WALL STREET, corner of Broad Street ; 
6 JOHN STREET, next to Broadway ; and New Store, 
717 BROADWAY, under New York Hotel. 

N.B.—Repairing in all branches. Diagrams and Price Lists sent. 

Every article ae with our name warranted apni and to color. 
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PECIALTY. 


A Quire of the Finest 
NOTE-PAPER AND ENVELOPES, 


ELEGANTLY Stamrgp 1n OLD ENGLISH, WITH ANY LETTER, IN 
Hanvsome Box. 
*,* Sent by mail to any address for $1. 


BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL STATIONERS, 
128 Nassau Street, New York. 


SUCCESS EXTRAORDINARY. 


“BRICK” POMEROY’S 


NONSENSE 


A most laughable volume of Adventures, Stories, Scrapes, Burlesques, 
Poems, and ridiculous things generally. 





“BRICK” POMEROY’S 


SENSE 


A Book tor Hearts and Homes, containing thoughtful chapters, musings, 
and genial advice which old and young can read with pleasure and profit. 

The above, by the great Western Humorist and Moralist, Editor La 
Crosse Democrat, are selling at the rate of one thousand a day. IIlus- 
trated. Price $1 50 each. 

Sold by all Booksellers, and sent by mail on receipt of price, postage 
free. 

Cc. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 

NEW YORK. 


EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, paiiaiies 1867. 


WHEELER & WILSON, 
625 BRoapWAY, NEW YorRK, 
AWARDED, 
OVER EIGHTY-TWO COMPETITORS, THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 


A GOLD MEDAL, 


FOR THE PERFECTION OF 


SEWING MACHINES AND BUTTON-HOLE 


MACHINES. 
THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL FOR THIS BRANCH OF 
MANUFACTURE. 
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Sabin’s Dictionary of Books | } 











Robert SEWELL. James F. Pierce. 


SEWELL & PIERCE, 


ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 
62 Broadway, and 21 New Street, New York. 





Messrs. SEWELL & Pierce practise in all the Courts of the State of 
New York and of the United States, and give particular attention to the 
management of Estates, Investment of Moneys, Conveyancing, Organi- 
zation of ‘Companies, etc., ete. 





HOW TO FEED INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
COMSTOCK’S RATIONAL FOOD. 


A substitute for breast milk for infants, containing all the chemical 
elements ; a concentrated and nutritious Food for INvALIps and 
Dyspeptics, easily digested by stomachs that can bear no other food. 

G. W. COMSTOCK, 57 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
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CHEAP SOAP! GOOD SOAP! 





NATRONA REFINED SAPONIFIER, 
OR, 


CONCENTRATED LYE. 


TWO CENTS A POUND FOR SUPERIOR HARD SOAP. 


TWELVE POUNDS OF SOFT SOAP FOR ONE CENT. 


Every Family Can Make Their Own Soap. 


ALL VARIETIES OF SOAP AS EASILY MADE 
AS A CUP OF COFFEE. 





Is a New Concentrated Lye for making Soap, just discovered in Green- 
land, in the Arctic Seas, and is composed mainly of Aluminate of Soda, 
which, when mixed with REFUSE FAT, produces the 


Best Detersive Soap in the World. 


One Box will make 175 pounds of good Soft Soap, or its equivalent in 
superior Hard Soap. 


Retailed by all Druggists and Grocers in the United States. 

*,* Full recipes with each box. 

Dealers can obtain it wholesale in cases, each containing 48 Boxes, at a 
liberal discount, of the Wholesale Grocers and Druggists in all the Towns 
and Cities of the United States, or of 
CLIFFORD PEMBERTON, Ceneral Agent, 

PITTSBURG, PA. 


THE CELEBRATED LOCK-STITCH 
EMPIRE SEWING MACHINES. 


Best for family and manufacturing purposes. Agents wanted, Liberal 


discounts allowed. achat in 616 monica New York. 
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Hill's Hair Dye. 50 Cents. Biack or ‘or Brown. 
Instantaneous, Natural, Durable, the Best and Cheapest in Use. Quan- 


tity equals any dollar size. Depot, 95 Duane Street. Sold by all drug- 
gists. 


WYNKOOP & SHERWOOD, 
18 Beekman Street, New York, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 
MODERN MERCANTILE CALCULATOR. 
By A. D. Y. Henriques. 
1 vol. 8vo, 370 pp., $4 50. 


LILLIPUT LEVEE. 


1 vol. r2mo, 230 pp., cloth, $1 50. Illustrated by J. E. Mixvars, C. 
GREEN, and others. 





One of the most delightful volumes of poetry for the young ever pub- 
lished in England. _ Lilliput Levee has already won a place among juve- 
nile classics, and it is sure to be an saqeally great favorite here. 


CGRANDPAPA’S & ARITHMETIC: 
A Farry Tate. By Jean Mace. 


1 vol. 12mo, 120 pp., cloth, illustrated, $1 50. 

This work combines instruction with entertainment in a most pleasin; 
manner. Under the guise of one of his delightful fairy tales, Jean Macé, 
the greatest living writer of this class of literature, unfolds the mysteries 
of the fundamental principles of arithmetic in so clear and simple a man- 
ner that every child who can read must understand them at once ; thus, 
almost without an effort, mastering difficulties which months of tedious 
drudgery might not overcome. 





COLDSMITH’S BIOCRAPHY OF TOMMY 
TRIP AND HIS DOC JOWLER, 
To which is apperded a history of Birds and Beasts, with descriptions of 


each in prose and verse. Illustrated with copies of the original engrav- 
ings, by THomas BEwick. 


TO THE TRADE.—Particular attention paid to JOBBING, in 
all its branches. 





THE ROUND TABLE and THE WEEK 
IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Coe, Wetherill & Co., 
Ledger Building, Philadelphia, Pa., 


Are the authorized Agents in Philadelphia to receive Advertisements and 
Subscriptions for THE ROUND TABLE and THE WEEK. 
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AMERICAN LITERARY BUREAU. 


AN AGENCY FOR AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, EDITORS, 
LECTURERS, LYCEUMS, ETC., ETC.; AND FOR THE 
EXECUTION OF ALL KINDS OF LITERARY COMMIS- 
SIONS. 





The American LiTERARY BurREav is now approaching its third year, 
and the success which has heretofore attended its efforts as a Literary 
Commission House is such as to encourage its managers to enlarge its 
functions. 

The Bureau now undertakes: 


I.—To gather Facts and Statistics upon all subjects, and to present 
a in an intelligent form, either for literary or business pur- 


1.—To rn Printers’ Estimates, and to supervise the publication 
of works. 
III.—To receive Manuscripts, either for sale to a publisher or to be 
read for a Critical Opinion. 
1V.—To supply Translations of Books and Documents, and to write 
letters and circulars in various languages, composing the same 
when desired. 
V.—Te¢ secure Lecturers for Lyceums, and Engagements for Lec- 
turers. 
VI.—To provide Editors for Newspapers, and Articles for Daily or 
Periodical Journals. 
VII.—To provide Correspondents for Newspapers, especially for Wash- 
ington, New York, Paris, and London. 
VIII.—To select or purchase Books for Private Parties or for Libraries, 
and to search for Rare and Old Editions. 
1X.—To perform every species of literary work that is of a respectable 
nature, including the careful editing of manuscript, the prepara- 
tion of essays, the writing of special articles and pamphlets, as 
well as the drawing up of circulars and_ prospectuses, and the 
execution of such other commercial commissions as come within 
the legitimate scope of the Bureau. 





In general, the Bureau reguires a fee of One Dollar before any Com- 
mission is undertaken. The subsequent charges vary in accordance with 
the actual service required. 





For circulars address 
The AmericantLiterary] Bureau, 
132 Nassau Street, New York. 





NORTH AMERICAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
OPPOSITION TO MONOPOLY! 
THROUCH LINE TO CALIFORNIA, 


VIA 
PANAMA OR NICARAGUA, 
will despatch their new and splendid steamships from New York, froma 
Pier 29, N. R., foot of Warren Street, at noon, at lower rates than by any 
other ee. 
For Passage or Freight, over both routes, as follows: 
Via PANAMA 
April 7, 1868, Steamship Guiding Star, connecting with Steamship Ore- 
‘onian, for freight only. 
April 15, 1868, Steamship ~~ de Cuba, connecting with Steamship 
Oregonian, for passage and freight. 
Via NICARAGUA. 
April 7, 1868, Steamship Guiding Star, connecting with Steamship 
Moses ‘ ‘aylor, for passengers only. 

These Steamships are expressly fitted for this trade, and are umsur- 
passed for Safety, Speed, Elegance, and Comtort, and their Rates for 
Passage and Freight will a/ways be lower than by any other line. 

For further particulars address the undersigned at 177 West Strect, 


New York. 
D. N. CARRINGTON, Agent. 
Wn. H. Wess, President. 


Cuakves Dana, Vice- sennnnaed 54 E nmin Place. 
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Hill, the Inimitable, has resumed hair- 
cutting. Studio for the Manipulation of Hair, Whiskers, Shampooing, 
Dyeing, 95 Buane Street. 








CHOICE SEEDS, PLANTS, AND TREES! 
Da Descriptive Ww Kiso Freight paid to Boston and New 





ISON, Nurseries, Plymouth, Mase. 








